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Jo SM nguiring Friend 

JO Many Inquiring Friends. 
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PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 

OR, OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS 


—FOUNDATION. 


While I earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
I do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the shape of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in their power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping. but have unlimited confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 

ave your reward. 

_. I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There mav be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purpose, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 2044 by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as Our gauges make them, are 17%, by 944 outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 






































summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one ean tell so well as you, 
yourself, can by trying both ; you can perhaps produee a nice article of extracted for about 1ic., . 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without any 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as good 
in every respect as that found in the nicest comb honey. . 

If your hives are all full, upper story and lower, and the honey is still uncapped, put ona 
_third one, and neither let your bees hang out idly nor swarm, if it takes another story still. When hte 

. they get to crowding out, give them room if you have to sit up all night to do it. Hg 

‘ The comparative advantages of the black or common bees and Italians, is a matter that no bigs 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of Peron 
‘the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If tt 
_tons of honey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor ot » 
of the Italians. : hae e 





The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the. moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough..to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place’ of the blacks, 

The usual space allowed for brood combs fs about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Perhaps no.one thing in bee culture, ever brought forth such unbounded tokens of approval, 
as.has the comb foundation. All controversies are at an end and nothing now remains but to de- 

vise ways and means whereby the expense of its manufacture may be cheapened. 
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‘THE imported queen we use came from Dadant, 
and although she is now in her third summer, she 
seems almost as prolific as ever. 


THE Albinos seem to be nothing more than light 


colored Italians; when put among the bees reared 
from a daughter of our imported queen, the difference 


is so slight as to be hardly er tible. Perhaps they 
have rather more of a whitish *down” on their bodies 
just below the yellow bands. 


IMPORTED 
QUEENS 


We shall receive during June and July, queens 
from one of the best districts in Italy, which we will 
sell at $5,00 each. 

This price being very near cost no discount can be 
given on the dozen. 

We will deliver at express office here in box as re- 
ceived, or forward by mail, as requested. 

No queens raised this ‘season or circular issued. 

Registered letter or money order sent at our risk. 

C. W. & A. H. K. BLOOD, 
6-7 P.O. Box 234. Quincy, Mass. 


Italian Imported Bees & Colonies. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Full Colony with Enpenes NR is 5 said «+00 814 00 
home bred Tested Queen........ 10 00 
cial rates for large quantities. All the Colonies 
ie. are in new and well painted movable frame 
hives ; all combs straight. 











1 Imported ueen after June Wikisrimaiiussen oe 
2 ueens “i CBN .- dcscccseee - 650 
- “ FS Se he SU ha uces - 600 
of “ 6 ip eepees nee 5 50 
Single Queens to Old Customers....-...+e0++e00- 6 00 


Safe Arrival Guaranteed on Queens and Colonies. 
References furnished in nearly every State in the 
Union and Canada, or among the most noted Apiarians 
of Europe. Send for Circular to 
CH. DADANT & CO., 
set Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
mm. w. Cary, Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. Six- 
teen years experience in Propagating Queens direct 
from imported mothers, from the best district in Italy. 
Persons purchasing Queens or Swarms from me will get 
what they bargain for. Send for circular. 3in q. 






























ONEY BOXES of all sizes or kinds furnished at 
reasonable rates on short notice, also the Langstroth 
frames. Give the size of box or section wanted and I will 
give prices. Address, R.R. MURPHY, 
6-8 Garden Plains, Whiteside Co., Ills. 
UEENS. Tested “and untested, bred from my 
choice lot of imported mothers received from 
Itaiy last fall. Safe arrival by mail guaranteed at low 
_ Satisfaction grarenteee Circular free. 
.-M.C. TAY 


_ Lewistown, Fred’k Co., Md. 


ITALIAN QUEENS FOR 1877, 


ueens bred from Imported or home bred stock. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Will send you every time 
ust what you order. 


















Jnwarranted ORCC auc vecscenss Eiusatcseedone:. Mie 
~ per oz. wnesss Skboevescnc: 20a 
Warranted od ateale De geaGae cespdune save 1 50 
=a ” per halt Mis chasse 8 06 
e me OE GORcccnseccceracoscse 3a O 
Tested - efore July Ist. NER EK fy 
oe = after " agnsheeds 2 50 
as ° “ @4 for... 9 00 
« my Ke ns “perdoz.. 20 00 
2 frame nucleus (frame 11x12) and tested queen 

ROP GUY 108. vc cocccivesscccdévese eekneeseee 5 00 
BiGRBIS oc ccncvesccccosessdounscseccesonse cocccccce 20 00 
Same and unwarranted queen. Gecies edabecebeoe 4 00 
bainie be cseeusmmews < uaa ee 

2tf J. OATMAN & CO,, Dundee, Ills. 

MUTH’S ADVERTISEMENT. 
“awd pound spines de, per BTOSS....-+..- . % " 
a oe flint glass | per Bross... 8 50 
Two * “24 = «ee. UW 50 
Corks for 1 and 2 pound Seibiainiestssapnn 75 
Tin foil caps, per gross... sex vae eevseweesthebesssin ae 
Labels sesudeaveanneses, 12 a0 
A thousand labels address ‘printed to order...... 540 
One qt. fruit jars, Mason’s patent, per BTO8S..... 17 00 
DRUCI TOT OMG, «Ot Neaeae 65 
A thousand labels address printed to order...... 4 00 
Uncapping knives, as good as any, each....... oer ae 
POF GOZON...cccccccoscsece 450 
Alsike clover seed, per bushel..............- «ee 13 50 
< oS MIBO Ke cccdecetsvcsteccees ae 
“ “ ‘ 7 


POUND... ccs sscicscccces 40 
Catnip seed, per pound....... Sinhalese ionesesecede) a 
= DOR OC sic sss cccsenssa vesenncws 
Langstroth Bee Hives, 
Straw mats, bee vails etc., at reasonable rates. 
For further a address 
. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 
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FOOT POWER SAWS. 


<7? THANK you for having discovered, fer the bee- 
keeper, the foot-power saw of Mr. Barnes. It is 
—) atrue gem. About 8 years ago I made an expense 
of about $100, in building a horse-power saw. But 
the attempt resulted in a dead loss. When you spoke 
for the first time of the foot-power saw, I thought that 
you had a fit of short lived enthusiasm, for I could not 
imagine that it would be possible to run a saw with 
the foot, without exhaust one’s strength in a few 
hours. When Il saw Ege enthusiasm lasting, I re- 
solved to try for myself, and here are the results: 

The first day we were astonished to see the ingenu- 
ity with which this machine is combined. and the 
good work that it is doing, but we found the first work 
very hard. The second day we tried to increase the 
opens and it seemed that the machine was just the 
thing. The third day ruined all our hopes. y son, 
who runs the machine, was tired by his work of the 
first day ; the rip aaw seemed harder to run than be- 
fore, and we resolved to write to you for a book on 
saw filing. My son was then able to file and set the 
saw in good order, and now we are amazed at the 
quantity of work, and the ease with which it is done. 

We had 1,700 frame; to make and about 10.600 feet of 
lath to rip; my son has worked ~—_ on rainy days, 
and nearly all the work is done, although we have 
had the saw but three weeks; the work is so smooth 
and true that I would send you a sample but for the 
thought that you have the same machine. 

You cannot insist too strongiy on the following in 
regard to the use of the machine: First—follow the 
directions given to move the pedal. Second--keep 
the saws in good order, according to the directions 
given in the “Art of Saw Filing.” Third—keep the 
machine oiled. Fourth—do not abandon the task af- 
tor short trial, but persevere till you can work 
easily. a 

The rip saw is harder to work. If the wood is not 
dry, or is of some hard kind, you will exhaust —_ 
strength unless you work slowly; butif you have 
chosen very dry lumber, and soft, to make the frames, 
you will succeed. 

The scroll saw is more gently worked. Itis a play- 
thing. CH. DADANT, Hamilton, Ill., May 12, 1877. 
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OUR ENGLISH COUSIN AND WHAT 
THEY a SECTION 








Journal of Horticulture for May. Will 
friend Hunter accept our thanks for 
the very pleasant way in which he compli- 
ments Yankee ingenuity. We do not repro- 
duce the cuts, as they have appeared on our 
pages already : 
SECTIONAL SUPERS. 


The importance of this subject to the bee-keeper 
will doubtless excuse w4, Semen | to it, for the ex- 
perience of the various honey shows of the last three 
years has proved that the days of large weighty su- 
pers are doomed, the first object of the bee-master 
who hopes to make profit on his hives being to raise a 
product that will command the best market price, 
Which the large bell-glass or wooden box cf honey 


Wy extract the following from the London 
J y 








Goeg not. Neither does the strained honey satisfy the 
fastidious taste of the wealthy epicure. American 
bee-farmers are years ahead of us in the discovery of 
what is needed for the desirable end. Their super 
patterns are legion, but all tend tothe same object— 
to produce clean, well-filled combs of attractive ap- 
pearance, and small enough for the retailer to sell 
without cutting. 

Mr. Root of Medina, Ohio, whose apiary was fig- 
ured in this Journal a few weeks back, has favored 
me with samples of his latest sectional supers, which 
in simplicity and inexpensiveness will be hard to beat. 
The figure illustrates the section box, and the manner 
in which they are placed in the frames with which 
the hive is filled. I should, however, say that both 
hive and super are exactly alike; the former, filled 
with ordinary frames, being used asa breeding box; 
the latter, filled with wider frames and sectional box- 
es, asasuper. When supplied tothe bees each sec- 
tion is fitted with a piece cf clean comb, natural or 
artificial, without which, of course, no dependences 
could be placed that the bees would build in order. 
On examination it will be seen that all four sides are 
neatly mortised, and they are merely held together by 
the mortises; but being all cut by eircular saw to 
gauge, such is the accuracy that the whole is quite 
firm and every piece interchangeable. The top is 
grooved to fix the guide comb, and the section boxes 
are sold at the marvelously low price of $10 (2£) per 
thousand! Less thah %d. each. This is the price 
quoted for boxes 5 by 6 by 2, or anything less. Of 
course, the natural exclamation is, “Ah! that is in 
America; but what can we get them here for?” 
Well, [supplied patterns to a friend, an ardent bee- 
keeper, anxious to help our good cause, and who had 
all the requisite machinery—circular saw, steam pow- 
er, and timver at first price, and he made some as a 
trial, and now declares they cannot be made and sold 
in England under 2d. each. He thinks the Yan- 
kees must get their wood tor nothing and labor tor 
less, to sell at their price! Now at2d. each they are 
not too dear to use ; but we can yet do better. It is 
no uncommon thing to find we can import articles of 
merchandise better and cheaper than we can make 
them, and in like manner we can import these section 
boxes so that they shall certainly cost under 1d., and 
I think not more than Xd. each. Ihave been in the 
habit year by year of getting all manner of foreign 
apiarian novelties for my friends at cost price, and al- 
though I have often unfortunately found myself in 
the ition of the old man and his ass, by next sea- 
son I certainly will import a case of supers to serve 
ag patterns; andin the meantime, as circular saws 
are now 80 common with amateur workmen, I extract, 
somewhat condensed, Root’s instructions in 
roan agg IN BEE CULTURE” how to make the 
sections. 

Oo 


WHAT A WOMAN'S ENERGY WiLL DO. 
A SHORT CHAPTER FROM EVERY DAY LIFE. 


R. ROOT :—I have a favor to ask of you. Will 

you send me an extractor and give me sixty 
ow/am) days in which to pay it? We have 24 hives of 
Italians; they have a good supply of honey, but I 
hate to sell it in the comb. I think I can sell enough 
honey in two days. to pay for an extractor. My hus- 
band went to drive logs down the river on purpose to 
getthe money for an extractor, but it is such a poor 
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year for driving that they will not pay the men until 
the logs are down. I will tell you our circumstances 
and you will see how it will help us. We ‘home- 
steaded ” an “eighty,” ten years ago in the woods; 
we have had hard times, sickness and death .since. 
After a village was started [ would take a basket~of 
grated horse radish in bottles, or ceria stuff, five 
miles on foot to sell to help us along, thatmy husband 
could stay at home and clear land. Three ago 
we traded a cow fora horse and I took it on horse- 
back. One year I sold $133.00 worth. I sent $25,00 of 
it to M. Quinby and got a hive of bees. We have had 
them about two years. We have no horse now. I 
took 21 lbs. of honey five miles on Saturday. Such 
work is killing me but we have great hopes that our 
bees will help us to a horse and wagon this summer. 
Mrs. S. A. P. 
We would like those who get so discour- 
aged after a few failures, and begin to think of 
“Blasted Hopes,” to take a lesson from this 
woman. In spite of her household duties, her 
many trials, disappointments and failures, still 
she is resolute and undaunted, and when no 
other way seemed open for getting the things 
she needed, she started off on foot with her 
honey, even while feeling that her strength 
would not long enable her to do such work, 
and after it all, seems cheerful and ready to 
go ahead with the duties that lie before her. 
With such women for mothers, is it any won- 
der that America’s son’s are outstripping the 
rest of the world? Instead of sitting down 
idly and complaining at a few trifling dis- 
couragements, shall we not rouse up, and take 
courage after such an example of patient en- 
ergy from one of the opposite sex ? 
ee 00 pe 
HOW TO MAKE AND USE THE DOOLIT- 
TLE SMOKER. 





SPyERHAPS our friend whose name this 
Jt smoker bears, deserves more credit for 
= the plan by which it is to be used, than 
for any novelty in its construction, for the 
idea is very old. It is simply a tube made of 
very thin light tin, with a plug of hard wood 
in each end. A smooth clean hole about as 
large as a lead pencil, is bored through each, 
and one of them has a knob turned on one end 
to be held in the teeth. The tin tube should 
be about 6 inches long, and perhaps 1's in di- 
ameter. We have seen them so small that 
they could be carried in the vest pocket, and 
again, much larger than the one we have ad- 
vised. Friend Dean uses one nearly a foot 
long, and perhaps 2% inches in diameter. The 
diagram will make it all plain. 





‘BS 

A, is the plug to be held in the teeth, while 
B,is put in permanently. “A, should fit so 
closely that it will be in no danger of falling 
out, or the coals and fuel might make much 
trouble by falling into the hives and on the 
bees ; but it should be so loose as to be easily 
taken out to replenish the fuel when necessary, 
or to have it keep burning when laid down. 
This smoker like all others, will go out most 
inopportunely, unless it is carefully handled, 
and our first attempts at getting it lighted 
were such that we almost got disgusted with 
it even after friend D. had shown us how, re- 
peatedly. The secret of it seems to be that 
you must not make up your mind you know 











all about it at first glance, but must conclude 
you don’t know, and listen and obey orders to 
the very letter. ~ 

Go into the woods and get some very dry 
rotten wood, of such a sort that it can be easi- 
ly crumbled up inthe fingers into pieces 
about the size of grains of.corn, or a little lar- 
ger. Put-in some of the large pieces first, 
that the hole in the lower plug may not be 
clogged, and then fill up-the tin case .with 
smaller bits. Now lay a coal of fire on top of 
the fuel, and do not put in the plug until the 
rotten wood is smoking briskly. With your 
breath give it a puff, and if the smoke pours 
out of the plug at the lower end, you are ready 
to put in the mouth piece and go to work. 
When your bees are quiet enough, take out 
the mouth piece and lay it down; but if you 
lay it down withont. taking: out: the mouth 
piece, it will go out very soon. If you choose, 
you can hold it between your teeth all the 
time, but if you do not wish it to go out, you 
must not omit giving it a puff every little 
while. It may thus be kept going for more 
than an hour, with once filling. In trying to 
do this, you will very likely get the smoke 
into your lungs and get strangled, but you 
are to bear it all patiently, and remember that 
“every rose has its thorn.” If you will put 
the end of your tongue over the hole in the 
mouth piece, when you are not blowing, you 
will be in no danger of drawing smoke into 
your lungs. 

The advantage this smoker has over the 
bellows smokers, is that it can be held in the 
teeth, while you work with both hands. Some 
people—I can hardly think they deserve being 
called apiarists—imagine they must have a 
veil and smoker too, both at the same time, in 
which case it is well to have a hole through 
the veil for the mouth piece of the smokers. 
But very little blowing is needed when these 
smokers are in trim, and ifa little cloud of 
smoke is kept curling up gracefully—not to- 
bacco smoke under any consideration—you 
certainly ought to be happy without being en- 
cumbered with anything in the shape of a veil. 
COMB FOUNDATION, THE ONLY COM- 

PLAINT OF THE SEASON, 


AND THE WAY IT HAS TURNED OUT. 





FTER our note on page 161 of last month, 

CX, we received a top bar from friend B., 

=~ with a strip of fdif. to all appearance 
neatly fastened in a saw cut in the top bar. 
We wondered at the Re, how he did it so 
neatly, but as it seemed all secure when pulled 
on, we hung itin the hive. Three hours later, 
we opened the hive expecting of course’to find 
comb nicely started ; but sure enough, we had 
only a clean stick: The-fdn. had all vanished 
just as friend B. had said, and it was at the 
bottom of the hive partly eaten up by the bees. 
We sat down and pondered, put the fdn. back 
in its place, and found by gently pulling, it 
would slowly slip out of the groove; after it 
had fallen to the bottom of the hive the bees 
disliking to waste so much wax, picked it off 
by little bits, and carried it where wanted. 
This was the solution of the whole mystery. 
Mr. B. had borrowed his idea from our section 
boxes, but had forgotten the part about open- 
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ing the groove, and then closing it on the fdn. 
Doubtless many have had trouble in this very 
matter, in;not fastening the fdn. very securely 
in the frames« After pasting the wax down 
as we advised last month, we found it to work 
all right. You can imagine how glad we 


were to get the following: 

I wrote you a card some time since: asking if fdn. was a 
humbug. Iam prepared to answer my own question. 
So far as later experiments go it is no humbug. Not be- 
ing able (as I thought) to get enough fdn. for full sheets 
in every hive I merely intended using it as starters fer 
straight comb i.e.as comb guides. The bees in every 
instance ate them out and built on the edges of top bars, 
fastening one comb to two frames causing me much 
trouble and loss. On Saturday June 2d 1 put five full 
sheets in different hives; this (Monday) morning I find 
in their stead full combs with honey in them. I cut them 
ratier large and they stretched and bulged some, yet I 
have seen natural combs that were worse. I find the fdn. 
is inclined to be warped out cf a true plane when put in 
frames. Can you give mea remedy? I also find the fdn. 
used as comb guides % wide is used when put between 
finished combs but not unless. 

I mail you some poplar honey. It was taken from 
combs that broke down in straightening after the unsuc- 
cessful comb guides of fdn. and was not capped over. To 
my taste poplar is the richest honey made here. Good 
mesg stocks are bringing it in now at the rate of 10 lbs. 
per day. 

Why the bees refused to work out the strips I can not 
see, as I have not yet seen a single instance where they 
failed to work whole or half sheets. O. BRUMFIELD. 

Brumfield Station, Ky., June 4th, °77. 

POPLAR HONEY. 

The sample sent us, is certainly delicious 
and very rich, but the color is so dark, that it 
perhaps might not command a very high price 
in the market. We have heard much said 
about poplar honey by our Southern friends, 
but have never before seen or tasted any. Will 
some one send us a leaf and flowers of the tree, 
or seeds? It is evidently a variety of poplar 
we do not have heré. The honey though un- 
sealed as stated, was so thick it would hardly 
run ina hot day. 

—_—_ DP +00 aa 
INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


HOW OUR GERMAN COUSINS DO IT. 
es Hi. C. Hersperger, Keene, Ky., asks in the 











| May No. of GLEANINGS: “Can not some plan 

=) be devised by which they (the queens) can be 

introduced safely in every case, without worrying 

two or three days over a queen and then having her 
killed by angry bees ?” 

Yes sir, I know suchaplan, and it is the best 
one I ever tried, because it never failed. If you will 
follow me, and the hive you have in use will permit, 
you can, not only introduce a valuable queen in the 
safest, but also in the most profitable way. Safe is 
my plan in every case; it is profitable if you have 
simply a queenless colony, wish to give another queen 
toa ee or have a colony with fertile workers. 

Will I introduce a queen toa colony, I insert a di- 
vision board in the hive in which I wi-h to introduce 
her and make a room tor three cr four frames. The 
division board must exactly fit the hive so that no bee 
cab get ont of one room into the other, otherwise the 
the whole’experiment will be a failure. In this nar- 
row room, which has its own fly hole, I put a comb 
containing honey, and two or three combs with just 
hatching and all adhering bees from the colony which 
1 will unqueen or to which I will give a new queen, 
or should this stock be feeble, from one or two other 
strong stocks. Care must be taken that no queen is 
among the ene bees. On one of these combs 
with hatching bees I confine the queen under a queen 
cage. These queen cages are made of tin just as high 
as a gcod worker comb is thick, with an SS proses for 
releasing the queen. There are also small openings 
for feeding the confined queen. I close the hole with 
aball of paper saturated with honey. I then put 
under the new queen and press the cage into the 
comb near the brood till it touches the partition wall. 
Before the bees will gnaw out the new queen, the 
old bees will return to their parent stock and the 
young ones will undoubtedly accept the new queen. 
From this time I have two fertile queens in one hive, 








if the colony was not queenless. In that case I hunt 
out after some days or weeks, just as I have leisure, 
the old queen in the larger room of the hive, open 
the passages from one room into the other, and the 
two colonies unite peaceably without fighting each 
other or the new queen. 

If the colony is queenless and only to be requeened, 
then I open after some days, the passages, waitin 
again some time before taking out the division boar 
and putting in its place another comb. All is then 
righ In the first case Ihave now a strong colony 
without any interruption of breeding and in all other 
cases I have in this way strengthened the requeened 
colony, which is always necessary in*case of stocks 
which have fertile workers or have been some time 
queenless. C. T. H. GRAVENHORSY, 

Brunswick, Germany, May 19th, 1877. 

Thank you friend G., for taking so much 
pains to make the matter plain to our friends. 
We have practiced nearly the same plan, and 
have no doubt but that it will work nicely. 
The objection to it is, the amuunt of Jabor re- 
quired to fix the division boards, get the 
hatching brood, &c., but the advantage of 
having a laying queen in the hive before the 
old one is taken away,is perhaps enough to 
pay for all trouble. After we have got the 
extra apartment made, why not raise our 
queens and have them fertilized right there? 
The plan has been used quite extensively by 
some of our people, but if we mistake not, 
queens are sometimes killed when the division 
board is removed. Will those who have had 
experience in the matter let us know about it? 

— > 2 O° = — — 
DOLLAR QUEENS AND NUCLEUS HIVES. 


Wy shall have to ask our friends who or- 





j der dollar queens to turn to the adver- 

2 tisement and read over the conditions 
under which they are to be furnished. You 
must do this, for we can not waste: time and 
postals in answering what is kept constantly 
before your eyes in plain print. The profit is 
so small on these queens that we can hardly 
afford to answer questions in regard to them, 
much less, promise to select choice ones for 
the money. All orders will be filled in strict 
rotation, and we can not even tell you when 
you may expect them. You have only two al- 
ternatives ; await your proper turn, or order 
your money sent back. The latter request 
will always be complied with immediately. If 
you think this is rather hard on a world of 
inquisitive people, perhaps you had better go 
into the dollar queen business yourself. All 
orders for bees and vuclei, we shall fill from 
our own apiary, but orders for queens only, 
will be, many of them, filled by parties all over 
the U.8.; generally those nearest you. As we 
are now importing queens, we expect scon to 
have our entire apiary queened with imported 
queens; by this means we shall have every 
queen worth at least a dollar, even those reared 
by natural swarming. We are offering swarms 
and nuclei, at very low rates to get rid of our 
old combs, that we may replace them with 
combs built on the fdn. On account of the 
many losses in introducing queens, we strong- 
ly urge beginners to purchase the two frame 
nuclei. We put them up very light and strong, 
that the express charges may be but little, and 
they are sent fully stocked with bees anda 
dollar queen, for oniy $4.00. If you want to 
see how nice a nucleus hive we can get up, it 
may pay you to send us 50c for a sample neat- 
ly painted, and all rigged ready for queen 
rearing. 
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THE COMING HONEY PLANT. 
SOMETHING MORE ABOUT IT. 


4, 1R:—Your card of the 13th rec’d. I would have an- 
swered sooner but was waiting to get the botanical 
— name of the plant, as I took a root.together with the 
young shoots and old seed stalk to Prof. Rodgers of Mon- 
mouth ; but he has failed to make it out yet. I herewith 
send you the last seed I have on hand, and I am now sat- 
isfied that it is useless to sow it before fall; for it will not 
germinate without lying in the ground over winter. The 
seed I saved was in good condition. I sowed early in 
spring and none has appeared as yet, while, where it fell 
from the stalk last fallit is up thick, I discover that it is 
a perennial and requires two years to bloom. I have 
ta ~ B. some roots and planted where I can culti- 
vate. 


e flower stalks are two feet high on 
them now. I will report more fully in the fall. 1 have 
rec'd a t many letters and have so far sent a few seed 
toall. I would ask privilege of saying through your pa- 


per (for it seems to go every where) that it is useless to 
ask for a pound of seed, as I do rot believe there could be 
one pound of seed gathered in Warren Co. It is nvt 
found in any quantity rey where I sowed it a few years 
ago, and the seed is so small that one pound would pro- 
duce plants enough to planta section (or 640 acres) of 
land. The seed ripens as it blooms so that there is no 
amount of ripe seed at one time. I will cheerfully answer 
any questions in regard to it or other things through 
GLEANINGS, but please excuse me from individual corres- 
pondence fur the next two months, for work commences 
in my apiary in earnest. 

I would say farther in regard to the plant, that it is not 
a noxious weed and will! not grow where cattle can get it ; 
its favorite place is along hedze fences, where the hedge 
has been trimmed and left lyinz, under brush_heaps, in 
fence corners, &c. As soon as I get the name [ will send 
it you. Jas. A. SIMPSON. 

Alexis, Warren Co., Ills., May 23d, 1877. 








The “new honey plant” spoken of in May No.. page 
136, by Jas. A. Simpson, Alexis, Ills., is a very one 
in this secemgen It grows wild here, being tound in 
abundance along tence rows, open wood pastures, 
along rail road tracks, &c. In fact it is a very com- 
mon weed but never atroublesome one. It has the 
habit of never growing where it will be in the way. 
It is a perennial and would be of the easiest culture. 
Its roots are smal! and fibrous and so very numerous 
that the plant is always fresh and green in the driest 
weather when most other green things are wilted. 
Friend Simpson has not overatated its honey beariag 
properties. Bees will work on it to the exclusion of 
everything else lever saw growing in its vicinity. 
Its name is Scrofularia Marylandice; commonly 
called carpenter’s square, | suppose because of the 
shape of the stalk. A. W. FOREMAN, M. D. 

hite Hall, Ilis., May 26th, 1877. 
> 060 <————__- 
LAWN HIVES, AND COVERS FOR HIVES; 
FANCY SECTIONS, WINTERING, &c. 


HAVE built a Lawn hive for trial, it suits me 
| first rate so far. I put aswarm in it in January. 
=) I left the entrance the full width of hive, think it 
will be better in warm weather and better to clean 
out. Ithink I beat your roof. Tne roof is round ex- 
ceptad4inch strip in center, It looks like a trunk. 
The rounding pieces are 4 inch basswood; just lay 
them on the hot stove and keep the upper side wet— 
56 minutes will bring them round enough. Nail them 
on right away with finishing nails. When well paint- 
ed, I think they will never check, at least they never 
do in carriage work. Just uy one. [think it cheap- 
= than yours with so much tin and work, and it looks 
“foxy. 

I have been making some sections inside Langstroth 
frame to see how they look. Think 6 looks better 
than 8 I have made some with 3 sections which I 
think would work. Take a top bar and fasten 3 
frames 5 x8% on the under side by two 4 inch brads 
driven from the under side into top bar and a small 
screw from the top into each, when the screw is 
drawn, it is easily pried from the brads. Clasp the 
bottoms by double pointed tacks; this makes a vari- 
ety of sizes with but little waste of room. We sella 

ood many full frames at home but they are too heavy 
or the groceries. I should like to see how the fancy 
sections are used. If they are in alarge block, it 
don’t seem that they would be attractive, and how 
can they be cut out for the table to look true and nice? 
I think they might be made of thin stuff steamed and 





bent, for hearts, &., then they could be hung up 
with “blue ribbons” you know. 


I thought I had the cellar for win ring. Gravelly 
soil, concrete wall 22 inches thick, dry as an upper 
room, room partitioned off with same material in one 
corner 20x15, 8 feet high—60 swarms in two rows 
around on shelves—1x3 feet high. I put them in first 
of December. Took them out first of February for a 
fly, then again about the 2vth of February. ey do 
not seem to make much noise until 3 or 4 days of 
warm weather, but keep coming out one at a time and 
get lost on the floor; it isdark as midnight and well 
ventilated by a tube and elbow 4x6 from the outside, 
and tube to stove pipe. I think there are too many in 
the room; last winter was mild and 30 swarms did not 
get uneasy. I don’t think it necessary to carry them 
to summer stands after yd have been in cellara 
month and Ihad watched them closely. I just set 
them out around the cellar door, just as it happens. 
Ikeep them across the road some 8 rods away in 
summer. ALONZO BORDEN. 

South Lyon, Mich., March 13th, 1877. 

Your roof would doubtless answer nicely, 
but the expense of the thin basswood, would 
be considerably more than the pine, which we 
always have on hand, for the roof is made of 
the very same pieces that are used for the si- 
ding, and where a number of hives are made, 
the labor is trifling. You are right about the 
fancy sections. but we need the blocks all the 
same, even if we do succeed in getting thin ve- 
neer bent into the required shape, for the 
spaces between these fancy sections must be 
closed with something. 

Bees will sometimes come out, and at other 
times they will not, even if the wintering room 
be ever so dark, and at present we are about 
as much in the dark about it, as we are in try- 
ing to tell why bees sometimes winter finely, 
at other times do not, with precisely the same 
treatment. 

NEW SWARMS, AND VENTILATION. 


SOME OF A WOMAN'S EXPERIENCE, 
Wy‘ are very much pleased with the extractor, 
h | 
i) 





frames, section boxes, &c. The frames are 

just splendid. Several of our neighbors that 
have seen them think they will send to you tor some. 
The section box is just the right size for a great many 
who only want a pound of honey and the section box 
full will just fill the bill. 

I was sorry when I read D. W. Fletcher’s Jetter in 
“Blasted Hopes” in the May No., but [can not agree 
with him that bee-keeping is poor business to depend 
on for a living, or that it requires considerab'e capi- 
tal, but I do think it requires a good deal of care to 
insure success, and so doea any other business, to 
make it profitable. Every one in this locality except 
ourseives had bad luek with their bees last winter, 
but it wes all through ignorance or carelessness. 
Some of them never read a book or paper on bee- 
keeping in their life and did not know how to care for 
heey those that did know were careless and neglect- 

them. 

As for capital it was. Oh, such hard work for us to 


“‘yaise the $30. that our first hive of bees and the ex- 


ress cost. We got them two years ag» the 29th of 
May. We increased to7 that summer by artificial and 
natural swarms and wintered them in the cellar with 
good success. Incre to 24 last summer and win- 
tered the same as before. Five hives got the dysen- 
tery two weeks before setting them out but they are 
doing as well as the others now. We sold honey 
enough last summer to pay for our bees, lumber anid 
= for hives, and §$1.5v per day for the time my 

usband was employed in making hives and caring 
for the bees. I have sold $11. worth of honey this 
spring and our hives are all full of honey which we 
intend to extract as soon as our bees get through 
swarming. They commenced to swarm on the 17th 
of May; we have had 13 swarms. We had one swarm 
to-day that had three queens, and the hive that cast 
the swarm killed and carried out four more, It was 4 
third swarm ; the same hive cast aswarm yesterday. 

I would like to have every man and woman who 
has struggled for years in poverty, try bee-keeping. 
If your neighbors and friends augh at you and propb- 
esy all sorts of bad luck, just give them to understand 
that the word fail is not in your vocabulary. 4 
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Now Mr. Root. I wish to tell you of our first bad 
luck. Wehad three swarms come out at once and 
unite. We found the queens, divided the bees, and 
put them in three separate hives ; after placing them 
on the stand another swarm issued and one of the 
three attempted to follow; we stopped the hive u 
tight until that swarm was hived, perhaps about 1 
minutes. Three days after we looked at them and 
they were alldead. The hive wus quite wet inside. 
We never have raised a hive up trom the bottom 
board for anew swarm, but after losing that one we 
looked at Quinby’y book and he says it is very impor- 
tant that new swarms should have an opening at the 
bottom. In hiving aswarm my husband has always 
used weak salt and water to sprinkle on the bees ina 
fine spray to diive them into the Live. Do you think 
the salt and water killed them or did they smother ? 
They did not make any comb. We do not attribute 
that to bee-keeper’s luck, we lay it to our own stupid- 
ity in not noticing what Quinby said about ventilating 
a hive, Mrs. S. A. PHILP. 

Clare, Clare Co., Mich., June Ist, 1877. 


We should prefer the water without salt, if 
any be used, which is seldom necessary. They 
smothered without any doubt, but it is by no 
means necessary to have a hole in the bottom 
board to prevent such acatastrophe. Your 
“stupidity” was only in neglecting to examine 
all the new swarms, and see if all was right 
jnst as soon as you got through. Look to 
your bees often during swarming time, and be 
sure that new swarms have a large airy en- 
trance. This we can give them with great fa- 
cility with the Simplicity hives. Push the 
hive forward so it projects at least 2 inches 
over the bottom board. 


i 6° ae 
VARIOUS MATTERS. 
Ae wish it understood that we write only for 





those that know less about bee-keeping than 
‘ we do, and those that know more, need not 
read our articles for they will have no use for such 
nonsense. And Mr. Editorif all of your stocks are 
like the 20 frame hive, you will not need any division 
boards, or any articles either. But how about the 
onés you had, that on the first of May had brood on 
only two or three combs and but small patches at 
that? How do you think they would prosper in a 2u 
frame hive? Then angther thing we would like to 
ask you. 
HOW MANY BEES IN A HIVE AT ONCE, 

How is it that you have been doubting that a queen 
could produce &€,000 living bees at once when accord- 
ing to your statement of your 20 frame hive you have 
at least 15 frames 17% x9’; filled with brood on May 9th, 
which would give 114,000 every 21 days or (as the 
worker bee lives 45 days) 2 1-7 times that, which would 
he 244,000 living bees on the stage of action at once ? 
Ie careful friend Novice, or you will beat Adair and 
ae of sight on what a queen will do in one of 
those New Idea hives. 

You ask how it is we York State folks have so many 
weak stocks, &c. We can tell yon just about as well 
as you told us the spring after you had such visions 
of bottles, cans, pails, barrels, and so on, filled with 
honey, and came out with bees enough to decently fili 
two or three hives. It was simply this—they died. 


MORTALITY IN YORK STATE. 


Onondaga, Cayuga, and Tompkins counties, seem 
to have suffered most. Even our old veterans in bee 
keeping could not keep them. One man that had 
kept bees for the past 20 years, lost 118 from 130. An- 
other who understands bees as well as any person in 
this state and probably as well as any person in the 
U.S., lost 150 out of 200, and the remaining 50 very 
weak, while those that had from 10 to 30 have but few 
or none left. Stocks that were strong in numbers 
March 15th, were all gone May ist. Tosay that three- 
tourths of all the bees in the above three counties are 
dead would be placing it at'a very mil estimate. We 
have 80 stocks left of our 14 last fall, 50 of which are 
good fair stocks and the other 30 weak. 

Novice seems to think we have our hobbies, and 
perhaps we have, but we can hardly see where they 
ure unless it is to make bee-keeping a paying institua- 
tion, for we have given in GLEANINGS for the past 
three years everything from a gimerack down toa 
whistle made of a pig’s tail in the matter of bee-keep- 
ing, and have only just commenced to give our expe- 








rience. Our hobby can not be divizion boards we are 
sure, as we Only use them for weak swarms, and to 
secure comb built true in frames, as one-half of our 
stocks have never seea a division since they got their 
combs built. 

THE GALLUP FRAME. 


Perhaps it may be our Gallup frame, and ifso we 
say amen to it, for there is no frame in use that bees 
can be built up with so quickly, and yet send large 
numbers to the field as with the Gallup frame. E. 
Gallup proved this to bee-keepers years ago and no 
one has successfully contradicted it. It any one 
doubts it let him give it an impartial trial an’ be con- 
vinced. Again, in May No. of GLEANINGS we see 
that we shall soon change our frame and hive (or rig- 
ging) if we have not already done so. Now Mr. Edit- 
or just as s00n as we change our hive or frames you 
and the readers of GLEANINGS shall kaow it tree or 
charge, and until we tell you, remember we have the 
same frame. hive and honey box, only keep bees tor 
the money there is in the bnsiness and shall only use 
that style of frame and honey box that will give us 
the most bees and honey. 


By the way, friend Root does not your talk in 
GLEANINGS tend to lead ae to be lazy bee- 
keepers? You talk about its being such a job to take 
out boxes as soon as finished, and so much fussing to 
build up a weak swarm, as if it were a dread to you to 
touch a bee hive, &c., while a live bee man can hard- 
ly keep his hands off them even to eat his meals, it is 
such fun to see tte little fellows work, and see how 
fast he can build aswarmup. We venture the asser- 
tion that if Novice had gone to work as enthuelastic- 
ally on that 20 frame hive of bees, as he has in defense 
of the comb fdn., he could have made twice the mon- 
ey out of them he will now. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., June 4th, 1877. 

Beg pardon friend D., but the 20 frame hive 
had Adair frames, almost such a frame as your 
Gallup. If I conveyed the idea that 15 frames 
were full of brood alone, I was a little hasty. 
Perhaps 15 of the frames contained brood in 
half the number of cells; this would give us 
54,000 cells of brood, or over 2500 eggs in a 
day for over 21 days. This is the best work 
we have ever had from a queen, but as she 
was a hybrid and the bees very cross, we made 
three colonies of them and sold two of them 
for $14.00 before June Ist. 

I agree with you, that probably none of us 
know why bees die in the spring. 

I did not mean that you should change your 
Gallup frame, but only the plan of putting on 
the honey boxes. Ido not think the Gallup 
frame is going to be liked generally as well as 
the L., because the great mass of our bee-keep- 
ers have decided in favor of the latter, and 
very few indeed are using the Gallup. In the 
manufacture of supplies I have had a better 
opportunity of learning this, than perhaps any 
other person. There are without doubt more 
Langstroth frames in use now, than all other 
kinds together. Next to this, I should say 
more American than all of the balance. There 
are then about an equal number of the Gallup 
and Quinby. Within the past two years, great 
numbers have changed to the Langstroth. 

We all know friend D., that your hobby is 
to make bee-keeping a paying institution, and 
we feel too, the debt we owe you. As far as 
regards lifting out two sections at a time or 
eight, onr friends are a great many of them 
just now doing it, and shall we not let them 
decide which way is cheapest? Those who 
have been educated to extracting, will have 
no patience with sections, unless they can lift 
them out just as quickly as the8 or 10 lb. 
combs for the extractor. Ido not think they 
will be “lazy.” On the contrary, I would 
have one man do all the work for—for—a 
“great big” apiary. 
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He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own honse. 
Prov. 15: 27. 
— rr 0 @ 0S 
NELLIS has sent us 39 subscribers, and Doolittle 52. 
According to the offer of onr excellent friend, Dr. 
Brown, Dooliitie is to have the tested queen. 


Tu chafl hives are a perfect success so far as hot 
weather is concerned. The bees do not hang out at 
all,as they do in the Simplicities, when placed in 
the sun, and they are making astonishing progress in 
the section boxes. 


For some reason unknown to us, the section boxes 
this season are filled with honey clear up against the 
wood ; it may be because the sections are smaller and 
thicker, or on account of the bountiful flew of clover 
honey. In either case we are thankful to find them 
working so beautifully. 


THE plan friend Sayles of Harttort, Wis., uses to in- 
troduce virgin queens, does not differ essentially from 
the methods already inuse. That he succeeds is with- 
out question, for we have a neighbor—a new begin- 
ner, who has introduced two safely the first time try- 
ing. Of course we refer to virgin queens that are 
several days old. We have a few times succeeded, 
but again they would be killed at once, every time. 

THE plan of sawing stuff for frame and section box- 
es by cutting off a bundle of the sticks at once, was 
suggested by friend Doolittle when here. We im- 
proved on the idea by using bands of stout paper so 
that the pieces were securely bundled ready to ship 
after they were sawed off. When we began to put the 
sections together by grooving, tuis proved a very 
great saving of labor. 





TuHeE Adams, American and United States Express 
Co’s have made an arrangement whereby queens 
may be sent on any of the above lines at a cost of 10c 
only. Charges to be prepaid the same as postage, 
namely, One cent per ounce; but nothing carried for 
less than 10 cents. If lost, the Co. will be responsible 
to the amount of $1.00 only. Where postmasters will 
not receive queens, this arrangement will probably 
ve of much benefit. 


AS we have now over 2,000 subscribers, and give 
away as sample copies over 1,000 more each month, 
we have thought best to advance our rates for adver- 
tising to 20c. per line. As we recetve no advertise- 
ments of patent medicines, patent bee hives, or any- 
thing else that might misieat or disappoint ovr cus- 
tomers, we do not think the price unreasonable. If it 
should result in a dropping off of our ads., we will 
give you more pages of reading matter, that is all. 


ep 0 ae 
PRODUCING HONEY, &c. 


HE question “How do bees reduce their hcney 
5 as gathered from the flowers, to the nice ripe 
=) honey we find after it is sealed over?” was 
brought up at the North Eastern Bee Convention. 
We gave our ee yey ep in the matter, but as it was 
generally thought to be some of Doolittie’s nonsense, 
we would like to give them here, so as to have the 
readers of GLEANINGS experiment and see if we are 
correct. All bee-keepers can tell whether their bees 
are getting honey or not by the rvaring made by 
them at nist. as bees only make this roaring while 
reducing their honey. Let two or three days of rain 
succeed a plentiful honey harvest and all roaring 
ceases with the night of the third. 








Our experiments have led us to the conclusion that 
a!l honey brought in from the fields by the outside la- 
borers fs given to the young bees, taken into their 
honey sacks, and if more ts gathered than their sack». 
can contain, it is deposited im the cells till night, ana 
then evaporated down; although the evaporation is 
going on to some extent during the day time. At 
night all hands join, from the outside laborers with 
jagged wings down to bees but a dav or so old, and 
the honey or thin sweet fs taken into the honey sack. 
thrown out on the proboseis, drawn back in again 
and so on until by the heat of the hive these sma’? 
particles of honey are brought to the right consisten- 
re when it is deposited in the cells. In order to do 
this the bees hang loosely so that when the proboscis 
is thrown out ft shall not hit another bee or the combs: 
or hive. Many a night have we watched their opera- 
tions, and by the light of a lamp you can see the little 
drops of nectar sparkle as it is thrown ont on the pro- 
boscis and drawn in again. When honey is coming 
in slowly you will not be likely to see this process. 
All, donbtiess, have observed that when bees are get- 
ting honey penny it shakes readily from the 
combs at night, while in the morning before the bees 
go into the fields not a particle can be shaken from 
the combs. 

HOW TO KEEP PURE STOCK WITH NATURAL 
SWARMING. 

Novice asks us to tell how we keep our stock pure 
with natural swarming. Of course ali know that al} 
drones should be reared from the best queens you 
have in your yard, carefully excluding all drone 
comb from hybrid or black stocks. We usually have 
three or four queens or perhaps a dozen between 
which there is but little difference. We get some one 
of these stronger than the rest by means of that di- 
vision Voard, or by giving frames of hatching brood 
80 that they shall swarm a little first and give us good 
cells. Now, as soon as a hybrid stock swarms we go 
to this hive, get a queen cell, insert it in their combs 
and cut off all other cells. If we wanted after swarms 
with pure queens we would put im two or three cells. 
The other good stocks wil! swarm along as you want 
cells, or if the celis were not quite ready when the 
first hybrid stock swarmed wait till they are, an? 
when you insert the cell cut off all cells in the hybrid 
stock. If we had but one pene we should have to 
raise most of the cells artificially and insert them in 
the same way. 

O. W. Parker asks, page 163, “Is not the reason ot 
Mr. Doolittle’s success with box honey that he redu- 
ces the brood nest to the capacity of the queen?” 
Exactly friend P., and this is another of Doolittle’s 
hobbies ; but it you will ride on such a hobby you 
will find it will turn ont more honey than any you 
ever rode. If we were to work for extracted hon- 
ey we should work on the same plan, that is. have 
the queen keep the combs she occupies full of brood, 
and keep her ene out of the combs we extract from. 
[t a queen will keep but five frames filled with brood, 
have it in just those five frames and not scattered 
over ten or more. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., June 4th, 1877. 





Humbugs and Swindles 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 





(We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it 
a favor to have them send us all circulars that have 
a deceptive appearance. The atest care will be at 
all a a to prevent injustice being done 
any one. 











NCLOSED are stamps for GLEANINGS—June No. 
4, Should I decide to go into the business shall be- 
abe come a subscriber. In your May No. you speak 
of a Mrs. Lizzie Cotton. Ihave every reason to fear 
that (am one of her victims to the amount of $20.60 as 
she doesn’t fulfill. Had 1 seen your article before 
sending the money I should not have sent it, or had 
any business transaction with her. I shall write her 
again very soon, and if she faila to do as she positively 
promised I shall pronounce hera fraud, and hope 
she may be published to the world, that others may 
not be deceived, and lose by her as I undoubtedly 
shall. Mrs. A. K. TUTHILL. 
East Cleveland, Ohio, June 22d, 1877. 


The money is lost without question unless 
you have a better faculty than we have, of 
making her give it up. 
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ANGER OF BESS. | confess I do 
not like the term ‘anger,’ when applied to 
bees, and it almost makes me angry when I 
hear people speak of their being ‘‘ mad,” as 
if they were always in a towering rage, and 


I had directed, but in the midst of a heavy 
yield of clover honey, when the hives were 
full to overflowing, they were one day 
stopped by a heavy thunder shower. This 
| of course drove the bees home, and at the 


delight in inflicting exquisite pain on ev- | same time washed the honey out of the blos- 
erything and everybody coming near them. | soms so completely that they had nothing to 
Bees are on the contrary, the pleasantest,| do but remain in the hives until more was 
most sociable, genial and good natured little secreted. Not so with their energetic and 
fellows one meets in all animated creation, enthusiastic owners ; «s soon as the rain had 
when one understands them. Why, we can , ceased, the hives were again opened and an 
tear their beautiful comb all to bits right be- | attempt made to take out the frames, as but 
fore their very eyes, and without a particle | an hour before, but the bees that were all 
of resentment, but with all the patience in} gentleness before, seemed possessed of the 
the world they will at once set to work to | very spirit of mischief and malice, and when 
repair it, and that too without a word of re- all hands had been severely stung, they con- 
monstrance. If you pinch them, they will | cluded that prudence was the better part of 
sting, and any body that has energy enough | valor and stopped operations for the day. 
to take care of himself, would do as much | While loads of honey were coming in all the 
had he the weapon. while, and every bee rejoicing, none were 

We as yet know very little of bees com- | disposed to be cross, but after the shower, 
paratively, and the more we learn, the easier | all hands were standing around idly, and 
we find it to be to get along without any | when a hive was opened, each was ready to 
clashing in regard to who shall be master. | take a grab from his neighbor, and the re- 
In fact, we take all their honey now, almost | sult was a free fight in a very short time. I 
as fast as they gather it, and even if we are. know of nothing in the world that will in- 
so thoughtless as to starve them to death, ; duce bees to sting with such wicked reck- 
no word of complaint is made. __ | lessness, as to have them get to quarreling 

We should try to bear in mind that a sin- | over combs or honey that are left exposed 
gle bee, bears much the same relation to the when they have nothing to do. From a lit- 
colony, as does one of our fingers or toes, to | tle carelessness in this respect, and nothing 
us. If somebody carelessly or purposely | else, I have seen a whole apiary so demoral- 
pinches a toe or finger, self preservation de- , ized that people were stung when passing 
mands that we make him stop, and if you , along the street several rods distant. Du- 
crush a bee, the whole hive remonstrates ring the middle of the day when bees were 
and threatens; in fact they do this if you busily engaged on the flowers, during a good 
only give them reason to think they may be | yield, I have frequently left filled combs 
in danger of injury. Your business is to as- , standing on the top of a hive from noon un- 
sure them by your careful and gentle move- til supper time without a bee touching them, 
iments that they need fear no injury from | but to do this after a hard rain, or at a time 


you, and then you will find them very pa- | when little or no honey was to be gathered 


tient, and as tractable as any of our domestic | in the fields, might result in the ruin of sev- 
animals. | eral colonies, and you and your bees being 

There are a few circumstances, under , voted a nuisance by the whole neighborhood. 
which bees seem ‘‘ cross,” and although we| Almost every season we get more or less 
may not exactly be able to account for it, | letters complaining that the bees have sud- 
we can take precautions to avoid these un- | denly become so cross as to be almost un- 
pleasant features by a little care. A few | manageable, and these letters come along 
years ago a very intelligent friend procured | in July, after the clover and linden have be- 
some Italians, an extractor, &c.,and com- | gun to slack up. The bees are not so very 
inenced bee culture. He soon learned to | unlike mankind after all, and all you have 
handle them, and succeeded finely ; when it to do is to avoid opening the hives for a few 








came time to extract, the whole business | days, until they get used to the sudden dis- 


went on so easily, that they were surprised | appointment of having the avenues through 
at what had been said about experienced which they were getting wealth so rapidly, 
hands being needed to do the work. They cut off. After a week or ten days, they will 
had been in the habit of doing this work _be almost as gentle as in the times when 
towards the middle of the day, while the | they gathered a half gallon of honey daily, 
great mass of the bees were in the fields, as lif you are only careful about leaving hives 
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open too bina or leaving any bits of homey ‘it; at Teast we ai found such, where the 
or comb about. workers wer? all three banded. That it is. 
Within a few feet of nr sits a yowrz min possible to have an apiary without amy such: 
who onc: Iaughed “bout being afraid of disagreeable bees, we have several times: 
bees, and commenced work in the apiary demonstrated, but oftentimes you will have: 
With such an earnest good will that Thad to discard some of your very best honey 
high aspiratio:ts for him. One beautiful) gatherers, to be entirely rid of them. 
morning he was tackinz ribbets into the | With a little practice the apiarist will telF 
hives in front of the door to the homey house, | as soon as he comes near the apiary whether 
whistling away, as happy as the bees that any angry bees are about, by the high key- 
were lumming so nerrily about his head. | note they utter, when on the wing. It is 
Pretty soon I saw some honey and bits of | well known that with meal teeding we have 
combs that had dropped from one of the | perfect tranquility although bees from every 
hives, scattered about on the ground. I told | ‘hive in the apiary may be working on a 
him he had better stop and clean it up, or | square yard of meal. Now should we sub- 
he would certainly get stung; as the bees | | stitute honey for the meal, we should have a 
szemed very peaceable while licking it up, | perfect “row,” for a taste of honey found in 
he thought he would let them have it, in | 'the open air during a dearth of pasturage. 
spite of my warning. After they had taken or at a time wher your bees have learned to 
all the honey they began buzzing about for | get it by stealing instead of honest madustry 
niore, and not finding any, in a very ungen- ' seems to have the effect of setting every bee 
erous Way commenced stinging him for Iris | erazy. In somne experiments to determine 
kindness. His lesson was a more severe one | how artd why this result came about, we had 
tlian I had expected for they not only drove | considerable experience with angry bees. 
him from the apiary that morning, but I| After they lad been robbing, and had be- 
fear for all time to come, for although years , come tranquil, we tried them with dry sug- 
have passed, he has never since wanted any- | ar; the quarrelsome bees fought about it 
thing nore to do with bees. I regret that | fora short time, but soon resumed their reg- 
he did not at the time also Iearn the folly of | ular business of hanging about the well filled 
insisting on having his own way. _hives trying to creep into every crack and 
Iean not tell you, at present, why bees | crevice and making themselves generally 
sting so coolly and vindictively just after | disagreeable all round. If a hive was to be 
having had a taste of stolen sweets, yet | opened, they were into it almost before the 
nearly all the experience I have had of | cover was raised, and then resulted a pitched 
trouble with stinging, has beeu from this | battle between them and the inmates; the 
very cause. Bees from colonies that have a | operator was sure to be stung by one or 
habit of robbing, will buzz about ones ears | both parties, and pretty soon some of the 
and eyes for hours, seeming to delight in | good people in-doors would be asking what 
making one nervous and fidgety, if they | in the world made the bees so awful cross. 
succeed in so doing, and they not only threat- | saying that they even came in-doors and 
ent, but oftentimes inflict the most painful | tried to sting. Now why could they not 
stings, and then buzz about in an infuriated | work peaceably on the sugar as they do on 
way, as if frantic because unable to sting | the meal, or the clover blossoms in June ? 
you a dozen times more after their sting is| We dampened the sugar with a sprinkler. 
lost. The colonies that furnish this class of | and the bees that were at work on it soon 
bees are generally hybrid, or perhaps black | started for home witha load; then began 
bees having just a trace of Italian blood. | the high key note of robbing, faintly at first. 
These bees seem to have a perfect passion | then louder and louder, until I began to be 
for following you about, and buzzing before | almost frightened at the mischief that might 
your nose from one side to the other (until | ‘ensue. When the dampness was all licked 
you get cross-eyed in trying to follow their | up, they soon subsided into their usual con- 
erratic oscillations) in a way that is most es- | dition. The effect of feeding honey in the 
pecially provoking. One such colony an- | open air, is very much worse than from feed- 
noyed us so much while extracting, that we | ing any kind of syrup, and syrup from white 
killed the queen although she was very pro- | sugar incites robbing in a much greater de- 
lific, and substituted a full blood Italian. | gree than that from brown sugar; the latter 
Although it is seldom a pure Italian follows is so little relished by them that they only 
one about in the manner mentioned, yet an | use it when little else is to be found. It is 
occasional colony may contain bees that do | by the use of damp brown sugar that we get 
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vid of the greater part of what are usually quite sure he succeeded, but after examin- 
termed angry bees, or bees that prefer to | ing into the matter it was, found that the 
prowl zound, robbing and stinging, rather | queens got out and took their flight in the 
than gather honey ‘‘all pene Spas the a pace way era a gees that was left 
er part of the population of the apiary does. | for the worker bees, he having based his 
Rech sugar should be located several rods | calculations on the oft repeated statement 
away, and should be well protected from the | that a queen could not pass through a pas- 
rain, but in such a way as to allow the bees | sage 5-32 0f an inch in width. The queen 
to have free access. When no flowers are just before her flight, is very slender, and 
in bloom, they will work on it in great num- | will get through a passage that an ordinary 
bers, bat when honey is to be found, you) laying queen would wot, and those whe 
will see none but the prowling robbers round | Claimed to have succeeded, being rather 
it. These you will very soon notice, are | careless observers, might have supposed 
mostly common bees and those having aj that the fertilization had in reality taken 
very little Italian blood. We have seen | place in the hive. Again, one of those whe 
{talians storing honey in boxes, while the | claimed to have succeeded states that a 
common bees did nothing but work in the gor ty ane prasad ps the. open 
sugar barrels. Where you work without a; air, after she has been fertilized in contine- 
veil, it is very Pitsncrti to have these an- | ment; this seems to render the whole mat- 
noying bees out of the way, and even if they | ter ridiculous, especially if she takes this 
belong to our neighbors, we prefer to fur- | flight before she commences to lay. About 
nish them with afl the cheap sugar they can | the year 1870, hundreds of bee-keepers were 





lick up. 

The remarks that have been made are 
particularly for large apiaries; where one 
has only asingle hive and no neighbors whe 
keep bees, the case is something like Rob- 
inson Crusoe on the [sland ; no chance tor 


stealing, and consequently nothing to be | 


cross about. Bees are seldom cross or an- 

gry, unless through some fault or careless- 

ness of your own. 
ARTIFICIAL COMB. 


several attempts have been made to make 


«comb for the bees of full depth of cell, we. 
believe all have resulted in failures; the | 


bees either refusing to use them, or gnawing 


them down, and building their own in place. | 


if given the base of the cell, however, with 


only shallow walls of such depth that the | 


Lees can reach to the bases with their man- 
dibles so as to shape and thin the bottom as 
they wish before the walls are raised, the 
case is quite different, for they are used then 
as readily perhaps as their own natural 
vomb, as has been abundantly proven by 
the COMB FOUNDATION, which see. 
ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZATION. Much 
time and money has been expended in wire 
cloth houses, and glass fixtures to accom- 
plish this result, the more perhaps because 
i few sanguine individuals imagined they 
had sueeeeded in having the queens meet 
the drones in cenfinement, thus securing the 


advantage of choice drones as well as queens 
As several years have | 


to rear stock froin. 


passed, and no one has succeeded in verify- 
ing their experiments, we shall have to con- 
clude it was all a mistake. 


A friend was 





Although ! 


| busily at work, trying this project with a 
| view of keeping the Italian blood in a state 
‘of absolute purity, in neighborhoods where 
| black or commpn bees were kept in consid- 
erable numbers;.and the subject affords a 
fair illustration of the mischief which may 
be done by careless or unscrupulous persons, 
in reporting through the press, what has 
been guessed at rather than demenstrated 
| by careful experiment. 

Taking into view the in and in breeding 
that would have resulted had the experi- 
ments really beén a success, it is doubtful if 
it would have been a benetit after all. 
' When it was found that the Italians speedi- 
ly became hybrids where so many black bees 
Were all about us, as a matter of necessity 
frequent importations from Italy began to 
be made, and when it was discovered that 
stock fresh from their native home at once 
showed tkemselves superior honey gather- 
ers, the business assumed considerable pro- 
portions and now almost every apiarist of 
50 hives, has an imported queen of his own 
to rear queens from. This has the effect of 
not only giving us the best stock known, 
but of giving frequent fresh strains of blcod. 
and is perhaps very much better all around. 
than it would have been had artificial fertil- 
ization been a success. 

ARTIFICIZLE HEAT. As strong 
colonies early in the season, are the ones 
that get the honey end furnish the early 
swarms as well and are in fact the real 
source of profit to the. bee-keeper, it is not 
| to be wondered at that much time and mon- 
ey has been spent in devising ways and 
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means whereby all might be brought up to | 
the desired strength in time for the first 
As market gardeners 


yield of clover honey. 
and others hasten the early vegetables by 


artificial heat, or by taking advantage of the 


sun’s rays by means of green houses, &c., it 


and had the satisfaction of seeing almost all 
die of spring dwindling. At another time I 
kept the house apiary warmed up to a sum- 
mer temperature with a large oil lamp, for 
several weeks, just to have them beat those 
'out of doors. The investment resulted in 


would seem that something of the kind losing nearly all in the house apiary with 
might be done with bees; in fact we have | spring dwindling, while those outside stayed 
by the aid of glass, and the heat of a stove, | in their hives as honest bees should, until 


succeeded in 
month in the year, even while the weather 


was at zero or lower outside; but so far as 
| pn you mite had experience enough - count 


we can learn, all — — ves this kind, 
has 
comcernéd. The ei it is true, learned to | 
fly under the glass and come back to their | 





hives, but for every bee that was raised in | 





rearing young bees every settled warm weather, and then did finely 
| just because I was ‘“‘too busy to take care of 


them” (?) as I then used to express it. Af- 





| your crops of honey by the ton, it will do 
| very well to experiment with green houses 
'and cold frames, but beginners had better 


confinement, two or three were sure to die, | let such appliances alone unless they have 


from one cause or another, and we at length | 
decided it was best to wait for summer | 
weather, and then take full adv antage of it. 

Later, we made experiments with artific- | 


ial heat while the bees were allowed to fly | 
although it seemed at | 
first to have just the desired effect, so far as | 
hastening brood rearing was concerned, the | 


out at pleasure, and 


result was in the end, just about as before ; 
more bees were hatched, but the unseasona- 
ble activity or something else killed off 
twice as many as were reared, and the stocks 
that were let alone in the good old way, came 
out ahead. Since then we have rather en- 
deavored to check very early brood rearing, 
and with, we believe, better results. 

A few experiments with artificial heat, 
have apparently succeeded, and it may be 
that it will eventually be made a success; 
but our impression is, that we had much 
better turn our energies to something else, 
until we have settled warm weather. Pack- 


ing the hives with chaff, sawdust, or any | shape and dimensions will be seen at a 


other warm dry porous material, so as to 
economize the natural heat of the cluster, 
seems to answer the purpose much better, 
and such treatment seems to have none of 
the objectionable features that working 
with artificial heat does. The chaff needs 


to be as close to the bees as possible; and to | summer time, the bees gain access by crawl- 


this end, we would have all the combs re- | 


moved except such as are needed to hold 
their stores. Bees thus prepared seem to 
escape all the ill effects of frosty nights 


in the early part of the season, and we ac- | 


complish for brood rearing, exactly what 
was hoped for by the use of artificial heat. 
For the benefit of those who may be in- 
clined to experiment, I would state that I 
covered almost our entire apiary with 
manure on the plan of a hot bed, one spring, 








_ plenty of money to spare for more bees. 
————————>D 6 a 


Since writing “ALIGHTING BOARDS” 
| haw e devised the following : 

To those who insist on the three cornered 
blocks and a board in front, for door step, 
we offer the following to be attached to any 
hive having a movable bottom. Get:out of 
a 4 board a piece 14 inches wide, and as long 
as the width of the front of your hive. Now, 
a piece of the same length, and width, but 
only # thick ; nail these together as shown 
in the accompanying cut : 


we 





ALIGTING BOARD, DETACHABLE. 
The thick piece being nailed into the edge 
of the thin one. The three cornered pieces 
are to be nailed on the top of both, and their 


glance; they are to be only # thick, for the 
entrance is contracted and enlarged by mo- 
ving the hive backward or forward on the 
bottom board, and we wish them so that no 
mice can get in under any circumstances. 
When the entrance is very large as in the 


ing up the sides of these blocks, and to fa- 
cilitate this, we have blocks sawed on a bev- 
el.. This is very quickly and nicely done by 
cutting a square board from one corner to 
the other as in the diagram. 








HOW TO SAW THE ENTRANCE BLOCKS. 
The dotted line represents the course of 
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the saw. Now to produce the bevel, one 
corner of our square board, say A, is to be 
raised about two inches, while the opposite 
corner B, lies on the saw table; this is eas- | 
ily done by a strip under A, that. slides | 
‘against the gauge while the saw cuts through | 
on the dotted line. 

This alighting board guides the bees into 
the entrance, there are no loose blocks to be 


scattered about in the summer and get lost, | 


it can be put on or taken off from any bot- 
tom board by turning two screws, and it 
will not permit storms to beat in at the en- 
trance, even if no portico be used, for the 
top of the entrance blocks, is on a level 
with the bottom of the hives. 
bank up with sawdust that the bees might 
get in easily, even if they fell a foot or two 
short of the hive when coming in. 


These alighting boards can be furnished | 
well made and neatly painted, for about ten | 


cents each. 
PORTICO FOR HIVES. 
Although no one has ever given a satis- 
factory reason for encumbering a hive with 


a portico, that we know of, still there are | 
many who can not be satisfied without them. | 


One of our neighbors says they make a com- 
fortable shade for the bees when hanging on 
the outside of the hive; 
right,and we do not know that we care to 


argue the matter with him, but we should | 
prefer making the bees comfortable on the | 


inside of their hive where they might be en- 
gaged in some such pastime as_ building 
comb, &e. If the portico is to be added for 
ornament, we would make one that was or- 
namental, 


or conspicuous part of the apiary, but would 
by no means think of encumbering the whole 
of them, upper stories and all, with such an 
unwieldy appendage. The Simplicity hive 


is for real work, and occupies just the small- | 
est amount of space possible, consistent with | 


this end in view; and if we are going to. 


make it ornamental, it should be by adding | 
something that can be taken off whenever | 
To this end I have de- : 


occasion demands. 
vised the portico shown below. 





PORTICO, DETACHABLE. 





We would 


very likely he is. 


and would only put it on the | 
hives in the front yard, or those in a central | 


|. The top and sides, are made of a strip of # 
' pine sawed nearly through and bent where 
the angles come, thus yiving us neat joints 
/atasmallexpense. The scroll work under- 
“neath, to which the above is nailed, can be 
| sawed from a 4 board by almost any of the 
| scroll sawing machines that are now in such 
common use. The whole is attached to the 
front of the hive by a couple of screws. 
When it is kept free from spider’s webs and 
nicely painted, I confess that the bees walk- 
ing about their doorway underneath, present 
a very pretty appearance. When dust or 
webs accumulate, the screws may be turned 
partly to allow of its being taken off, and 
thoroughly brushed, or even washed if need 
'be. Nothing can be considered ornamental 
about an apiary, that is not neat and tidy. 
These porticos can be well made and neatly 


painted, for about 25 cents. 
ee 


In order to stem, if possible, the current of in- 
quiries in regard to queen rearing etc., we have 
taken the liberty of jumping ahead a little, tem- 
porarily. 


QUEEN REARING. It has been 
said that. wax and honey are the merchant- 
able products of the apiary, but ever since 
the advent of the Italians there has been a 
constant call for queens, far ahead of the 
supply; and if we were asked what product 
of the apiary would bring cash quickest and 
surest, we would unhesitatingly say ‘* dol- 
lar queens.” It may be well to explain here 
| that a dollar queen is one that has been 

reared from a pure mother, and has just com- 
| menced to lay. She may prove to be purely 
_ fertilized, and she may not, but the apiarist 
for this low price, guarantees nothing, more 
than that she has been raised from a pure 
| mother. Neither does he guarantee safe de- 
| livery as a general thing; the transaction is 
| supposed to be something as if you were 
| standing by his side, and he should open a 
hive and say : 

‘There is a queen that was reared from 
brood from a pure mother; she has com- 
menced laying as you see, but I know noth- 
ing of the kind of bees she may produce. 
You can take her just as she is for $1.00, but 
at the price I can be in no way responsible 
farther.” 

As the demand is usually. far in advance 
of the supply, the conscientious apiarist can 
| only fill orders in their turn, and this has 

been another cause for dissatisfaction, on 
, account of the delays that seem unavoidable, 
| especially in the spring when everybody is 

wanting them right away. I do not mean to 
blame those who want them at once, for it is 


| 


| 
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my disposition exactly, to want a thing as _ 


soon as I have paid for it. 

If you can raise good dollar queens, you 
can certainly raise good tested ones, for a 
tested queen is nothing more than one that | 
has proved herself prolific and purely fertil- | 
ized. The test of purity generally recog- | 
nized is that the workers show plainly the | 
three yellow bands that are characteristic of 
the Italians. 

There are ever so many ways of forming 
nuclei for queen rearing, but after having 
tried pretty thoroughly almost or quite all of 
them, I shall advise separate hives for each 


nucleus. If you are simply increasing your 
stock, use a new hive for each colony, but if 
you wish to add to your income by ngrvnes 
queens for sale, I would advise a two comb 

hive for the purpose. These are made much 
like the Simplicities only that they are 3}. 
inches wide inside instead of 143. For light- 
ness, we will make the sides of # stuff. For 

reasons to be explained we will have the 

cover shut over the hive like the cover of a | 
tool chest, and loose enough to slip over the 

bottom also, without sticking, for we can 

have no pulling and jerking about bee hives, 

even though they are “little ones.” 

Those who have tried queen rearing, have 
perhaps found it tiresome business to stoop 
so much as is required in looking over so 
many little hives. To remedy this, we will 
have them fastened to the grapevine trellises | 
as shown in the following cut: 





= — — 4 | 
Ps 


SIMPLICITY HIVE, NUCLEUS HIVE, PORTICO, | 
ALIGHTING BOARD, ETC. 





' convenience. 


boxes. 
_a good yield of honey, you will very. likely 


This brings them at a convenient height 
to work easily; we certainly would not 
wish to encourage any one in being lazy, but 
apiarists do sometimes get tired, and find it 
quite a relief to sit down for a moment or 
two, and the hive right below the nucleus, 
we find very convenient. 

In inserting queen cells, putting in brood, 
etc., we also find the top of the hive quite a 
These nuclei are shaded by 
the broad leaves of the grapevines, and are 
held from being blown down by the wind by 
a screw put through the upper strip into the 
side of the hive; when a nucleus is to be 


| sold, the screw is turned out enough to re- 


lease it, the cover put under the hive, clos- 
ing the entrance, a wire cloth cover tacked 


| over the top, and it is all ready for the ex- 


press office. It may be well to remark here 
that nothing will insure careful handling like 
leaving the top of the hive so that every one 
that takes hold of the hive can see the bees 
plainly through the wire cloth. You may 
label a box “glass,” “‘ handle with care,” 
‘right side up,” and as much more as you 


like, and it will not be half so plain to the 


railroad and express men, as the sight and 
sound of the bees buzzing right under their 
noses. 

When you have your nuclei all fixed, each 


one neatly painted—see paint for hives— 
_white, and supplied with a queen register 


card, you are to set about peopling the little 
If you commence this work during 


get along finely, but if at a time when the 
bees are disposed to robbing, you may have 
all sorts of trouble. You can have your 
queen cells raised in these little hives if they 
are well peopled with bees, but as a general 
thing we would prefer having it done by a 
strong colony. 
HOW TO GET GOOD QUEEN CELLS. 
To rear good healthy long lived queens, 


_Wwe want the larve to have an abundance of 


the milky food prepared by the nurse bees, 
and we wish them to have it from the time 


they are first hatched from the egg, until 


they are sealed up as a queen cell. If you 


will examine the minute larve of different 


hives, you will discover a vast difference in 


_ the amount of food given to the infant bees. 


With a new swarm we will find the first lar- 


_ vee that hatches is fed so profusely that they 


look almost like the inmates of queen cells. 


because the nurse bees are far in excess of 


the work that is to be done by them, but af- 
ter the combs are filled with eggs, such is 
not the case. We can bring about this re- 
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sult at any time by taking all the brood away 
from any colony, and giving them only one 
comb containing this small larve, and this 
is just what we want for queen-rearing. 
The secret of being able to send larve for 
queen rearing safely by mail, consists in 
sending such as have this excess of food in 


the cells, for if the weather is not too cool, | 
they will grow and thrive for two or three | 
days, just as well, for aught I know, as if 
they were in the parent hive; when the food 
is all consumed, they must starve, and this 
illustrates the necessity of getting them into 
a hive of bees just as soon as they are re- 
ceived. It has been said that queens reared 
during the time of natural swarming are su- 
perior, but I think by securing this abund- 
ance of food in the way indicated, we can 
have them equally as good at any season 
when bees are flying freely. True it is some 
trouble to remove all the brood combs from | 
a cea colony, and we therefore move the 
colony hive and all, putting a new hive con- | 
taining our choice larve in its stead. This | 
plan has never failed to give us fine queen | 
cells, and queens that were prolific and long | 
lived; and it is so quickly done that a lot of | 
cells may be started every few days durin 
the season. Unless the new hive looks much | 
like the old one, the bees may but few of 
them go into it, especially if the old one is | 
set so near at hand that they succeed in find- | 
ing it. This is an additional reason for hav- | 
ing your hives all just alike. We usually | 
place the removed hive at an opposite side | 
of the apiary. . 

WHEN TO CUT OUT THE QUEEN CELLS. 

A queen is hatched in just 16 days from 
the time the egg is laid, as a general rule; | 





therefore we must take measures to have the | 
cells cut out before this time. The egg. 
hatches into the minute larva, in just about 
three days, and if you have used these, you 
are to cut out your cells on the 12th day after 
you moved the colony. If you use a comb 
containing larvee of all ages, the bees will be 
pretty sure to use some that are 6 days old, 
in which case you may have queens hatching | 
by the 10th after the larve was given them, | 
and they may get out a young queen as soon 
as the 9th. Tt is these queens that are 
hatched on the 9th or 10th day, that we have 
reason to fear may be short lived; hence our 
warning to give them nothing for starting 
queen cells but larve so small as to be just 
visible to the naked eye. You will get these 
by putting an empty comb between two 
brood combs, as we have before directed, 
until the eggs laid by the queen have just 
commenced to hatch. A frame of founda- 
tion answers nicely. 
HOW TO CUT OUT THE QUEEN CELLS. 

Provide yourself with a very thin narrow 
bladed pen-knife, and be sure that it is just 
as sharp as you can make it. If you have a 
dull knife and it is necessary to cut between 
two cells that are very close, you will very 
likely break one or both open, and then the 
bees will be very apt to tear them down. 
Cut them all out but one, and do it nicely. 
If they are not too close together give con- 
siderable room around the base or part that 





| all'the brood combs. 


— 


is attached to the comb. 

We will suppose you have secured a fine 
lot of cells, have succeeded in cutting them 
out nicely, and have them all shut up in a 
little box where robber bees may not be try- 
ing to steal the honey that may have been 
started running in the operation of cutting 
them out. Do not let the robbers discover 


that honey may be pilfered by following you 


around, or you may receive some stinging 
lessons as a punishment for not being neat 
and cleanly im your work. 

The little hives, we will suppose, are se- 
curely fastened on their shelves, and are all 
ready for their occupants. Go to any strong 
colony and gently lift out one of the central 
combs. This you can do by sliding the 
frame on each side a little away from it, or 
if the combs are crammed with honey, you 
may find it necessary to push a second or a 
third one back a little. You can make room 
to take out the first one quietly, in almost 
any hive, if you manage properly. Now we 
rather wish to find the queen, if we can by 
not taking too much time, and so we look 
over every comb carefully as we lift it out. 
If you do not find her on the first comb, put 
it in one of the little hives and take another. 
Proceed in this way until you have removed 
As soon as you have 
found the queen, you are to put her with the 
comb she is on, in an empty hive. Now you 
can insert a cell in each comb as fast as you 
take them from the hive, and then place the 
comb cell and all, in your nucleus hive. If 
the comb contains hatching brood, the one 
will be sufticient, but if the brood is partly 
unsealed you had better put another beside 
it, or the brood may be chilled cool nights. 
You will probably make 5 good nuclei out of 
a fair colony, the bees that are in the fields 


will make another good one, and the old 


queen with her one comb still another. If 


‘you do not find the old queen, divide the 


1ive all the same, but do not insert any 
queen cells until you find her. If you are so 
unlucky as to not find her at all, wait until 
the next morning, and then insert queen 
cells in all that have started some of their 
own, for it is a sure indication of queenless- 
ness to find a nucleus building queen cells. 
Mark this, for I shall refer to it again. 

HOW TO INSERT A QUEEN CELL. 





The drawing above will probably make it 
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all plain, without much explanation. Your 
cells must be fitted in nicely, and pretty se- 
curely, or the bees will tumble them down 


to the bottom of the hives, for they are quite | 


inquisitive in regard to the way things are 
done in their homes. I once thought I had 
made quite a discovery when I found that 
cells could be hatched safely by laying them 
just under the quilt on the top of the frames, 
oreven at the entrance during very warm 


weather, but I soon found that a much larg- | 
er part were torn down, than if they were | 
nicely inserted in the midst of the brood. | 


Where it can be done, I always insert a cell 
in place of one they have built in, and I have 
never found such ones destroyed. A cell 
that has been broken open in cutting apart, 
will usually be destroyed, but not always. 

If your cells were cut out at just about the 
proper time, you will very likely find some 
of the queens hatched by the next day, and 
in ten days more on an average, they will be 
laying. took a dollar queen from one of 
these nuclei just ten days ago, inserting 
a queen cell at the time, and to-day the new 
queen is laying. 
hives would at this rate give us 10 laying 
queens per day, and I think that an apiarist 
should consider it fair wages, even if half 
the whole number were lost, in different 


Ways; and one person can very easily take | 


care of 100, if he will follow the directions I 
shall give. 

When I first commenced queen rearing, I 
thought it necessary to hunt up the young 
queens every time a cell was found open, or 
every time I looked into their hives—which 


by the way was about every day, and some- . 
eeping bees just | 


times oftener. If you are 
for the fun of it, it may do to spend a quar- 


ter of an hour looking for a queen just to) 


see if she is a nice one, but if you are trying 
to show your friends who worry about the 
time you *‘fuss with your bees” that there 


are dollars in the business, you need never | 
see your queens at all until you wish to send | 
them off. After rage eee | the cells, you) 

h them for about | 
three days, and then you should provide | 


have nothing more to do wi 


yourself with a fresh lot of cells, and also 
with some pieces of comb containin 


is probably all right,* and if there is no lar- 
ve in the hive, insert a piece; as soon as 
anything happens to a queen, they will start 
queen cells on this brood, and therefore we 


always look at this piece of brood instead of | 


looking for the queen. Should they by an 

possibility rear a queen of their own, it will 
always be from your choice brood. When 
in your examinations you find eggs in the 
cells—your eyes will soon become sharpened 


for these indications of greenbacks—you | 


will turn the queen register to laying, and 
use her the first time you send off queens. 
As we wish to keep up the ulation of 
these little hives, it may be well to allow her 
to fill up her two combs pretty well before 





*If you find the cap hanging as in the cut, you 
may be sure a queen has.gnawed her way out; some- 
times this cap springs back and the novice waits day 
wen day, while the queen is running about the 
combs. 


Now 100 of-these little | 


larve | 
just right for queen rearing. Take the hives | 
in regular order and do not skip about. If | 
you find a cell open at the end, your queen | 


‘taking her out. When she is removed, in- 
sert a cell, and if all goes well you may have 
| another queen in the hive the next morning. 
Always keep your queen register set, that it 
-may show the state of affairs within, and be 
, sure the bees always have brood in their 
combs, by giving them a fresh piece every 
‘three or four days. If you are faithful in 
| this, you will never know anything about 
Sertile workers, those pests of queen rearing. 


CAUTION. 


In selecting brood for queen rearing, be 
sure you have no drone larve, for the bees 
| by some weg er perversion of instinct, will 

very often build queen cells over them, re- 

| sulting always in nothing but a dead drone. 
_ The poor drone seems unable to stand the 
| powerful dose of concentrated food that is 
‘required to perfect a queen from a worker 
_larve, and so dies when he is about half 
grown. Should a queen cell have been start- 
ed over a drone larve, you can always tell 
| it from a good one by its smooth exterior. 
| while a genuine cell has a roughened sur- 
| face like the oe we have given. 

If you suspect a cell is not going to hatch, 
| do not tear it down, but insert another one 
beside it. If you have two or more cells so 
close together that they cannot be separated, 
insert the whole, and look often to them: 
you can very often find the first one while 
she is biting out, or so soon after she has 
come out as to save the others. We have 
often by this means saved all of three that 
| were built close together. 

For convenience of inserting brood so 
' many times, we use a square ‘*‘cake cutter” 
as it were; this is made of tin, with the 
edges very sharp. Press it in the comb far 
enough to mark it, and then you can cut out 
pieces all of a size. As one piece always 

oes in where another comes out, you can 
<eep all unsightly holes in your combs closed 
/up, and have no odd bits of comb lying about 
| the apiary. 

SN 
WE are to-day a family of 2,042. June 28th, 1877. 


A SHEET of fdn. was put into a two frame nucleus 
late Saturday evening. Monday morning it was 2 
beautiful sheet of worker comb, with every cell filled 
with honey. Great numbers of similar reports are 
received daily, and it may transpire after all that a 
sheet of fdn. is of more value to a bee-keeper than an 
empty natural comb of the same size. 





HOW TO FASTEN THE SHEETS OF FOUNDATION IN THE 
BROOD FRAMES. 


| Cuta board so that it will just slip inside your 
| frame, and then fasten cleats on the board so that it 
may go into the frame just half way and no farther ; 
in other words, the board is to come up inside the 
frame just even with the comb guide. Have your 
sheets of fdn. cut so as to leave 4 inch space at each 
end, and ¥% inch at the bottom. y the sheet on the 
comb guide, close up to the top bar. A short stiff 
— butcher knife seems to be about the thing to 
asten it with. Dip the blade in honey, and “butter” 
the wax to the comb guide. To prevent the shect 
sliding along, you must rub it into the wood at in- 
tervals by dabs with the point of the knife, before 
| you can stroke it from one end to the other. This 
last stroke is given with force enough to sink the 

| point of the knife clear down to the wood, and makes 
| the wax as secure as could possibly be done by heat. 
| As the sheets can be put in at the rate of four in a 
| minute, it is perhaps preferable to using any kind of 
machinery, and we would never think of using melt- 
| ed wax after having once learned to work it on the 
| above plan. For section boxes, we find nothing to 

equal the plan given with the samples we send out. 


— 
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DWINDLING. 


Sf. RIEND NOVICE :—I shall have to plead guilty to 
Lis the charge of inexperience in the dwindling busi- 
=) ness, as I have had but very little of it in my apia- 
ry ; although five of my nearest neighbors who keep bees, 
and are living within from 20 rods to 14 miles, have lost 
all yo had during the last four seasons. Whether 
the difference in the way in which my bees and theirs 
have been wintered had anything to do with the differ- 
ence in our losses, [can not of course tell, but I am in- 
clined to think it had. All the dwindling 1 have had 
since this subject has come up through the bee journals, 
was one year ugo last spring, and then it was plainly trace- 
able to the bees in the upper tier of hives getting out on 
the floor, leaving too few bees in the hives to rear brood 
as fast ns they should, or to leaving some of them out ot 
doors during the cold weather in March, as I mentioned 
in GLEANINGS one year ago. : 

This spring, a neighbor living three miles south, has 
lost all his bees by dwindling, although he thought they 
were in good condition the first of April; and another, 
living 14 miles north has lost about half of his in the 
same way. So please don’t say that we don’t have dwind- 
ling in this section. . 

Now I really did not say that a colony with young bees 
does not dwindle, but that a hive full of them does not do 
so. There is a wide difference in the two expressions. A 
culony may have some young bees in it, but not enough 
re pose those that are lost, in which case it may 

windie, 

What you would call a fair colony, I might call a weak 
one ; but there is not much chance for misunderstanding 
each other when we speak of a hive full. If the colony 
you mention as having a fair quantity of bees in March, 
had brood in only three frames April 26th, I strongly sus- 
pect it was what 1 should have called a rather weak 
swarm, as I want my bees to have brood in from four to 
seven frames the first of March. If they are as strong as 
they should be in the fall, have good queens and plenty 
of honey, it is no trouble to bave that amount of brood or 
even more; and that without the aid of a greenhouse. 
Why friend N. if I had such a colony and they would not 
rear brood in Jan. without a hothouse to help them, I 
would trade them off for a ar geo moth trap, and then 
present the trap toa man that wanted me to give him 
iive dollars for telling me to use a piece of leather for a 
honey board. Mies 

’Tis true, colonies that commence breeding in January 
consume more honey than those that do not begin unti 
May ; but one of the first mentioned never dwindles, with 
me, and is worth a half dozen of the latter for surplus 
honey. The most honey [ ever obtained from an old 
stock was from one that swarmed May Ist. From the 
old stock and increase | obtained 216 lbs. of box honey. 
How much do you suppose I would have obtained if they 
had not commenced breeding until May? i too, have 
sometimes made colonies of those that were queen- 
less until nearly May, but they seldom yield much, if any 
surplus that season, unless we have a good yield in the 
fall, which is seldom the case here. 

Tell those who use Harbison frames for oe! ey to cut 
the notch for the strip that holds them together, exactly 
in the middle of the end pieces, then they can have the 
iops all tight, and if they wish to tier them up, all they 
have to do is to turn two or three of the sections in the 
lower tier upside down. 

In my article in June No. GLEANINGS, page 157, read 
home apiary, instead of house apiary, and bee house in- 
stead of bee houses; and in that on page 167, instead of 
swarm so poor, read season so r. 

AMES Bouiy, West Lodi, O., June 16th, 1877. 


We agree very nearly friend B., and if you 
never have the dwindling to such an extent 
that you can neither cure nor explain it, it 
will be to us strong evidence that it is the 
bee-keeper’s fault. Perhaps you had better 
talk with Doolittle. 

————— +00 

WE have three boxes and a barrel of beeswax; but 
“nary” scrap of paper or writing tells whom they are 
from. Letters are at hand saying they have sent us 
wax and asking for goods and money, but my friends, 
if you will be so thoughtless, you will have to take 
the consequences of the delay. While hunting all 
over and about the packages for some clue, even a 
pencil mark, we often feel as if we could “shake” the 
shipper for having caused us so much trouble, while 
one single scratch of a pencil would have saved it all. 





Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 


LATE SWARMS, &C. 
HAVE one in particular that I hived the 17th of 
Sept. last, a natural ewarm, which has given me 
three good large swarms; one the 4th of June, 
one 15th, one 17th, and it is likely to give me the 
fourth in a day or two. How high is that for late 
swarms? I will have to differ with some 
CONCERNING DRONES, 
I allow my bees to rear all they wish until the swarm- 
ing season is over, then kill them off. By so doing I 
have never lost but one queen and have kept my bees 
as pure as the first queen I bought. I would rather 
feed one peck of drones two months than lose one 
queen. Besides, the woods are full of black bees here 
and they would mix much more. WM. & S. A. PHILP. 
Clare, Clare County, Mich., June 17, 1877. 
Although there is some truth in your posi- 
tion, friend P., we think you go rather to an 
extreme when you say you would rather feed 
a peck of drones two months, than lose one 
queen. They would perhaps need a dollar’s 
worth of honey. and an unfertile queen—how 
is it, friends? Is she fertile or unfertile, and 
whatis she worth? It may be worth our 
while to “cipher out” just how many drones 
we can afford to furnish board and lodging, 
while we are raising queens. If they do not 
furnish enough naturally, just give us an or- 
der, and we will give you a hive furnished en- 
tirely with drone comb; a pair of rolls are 
now being made, for drone fdn. You can then 
set any queen you choose to supplying your 
yard with drones. 


The following carries its moral with it. 

Enclosed find $1.50 for the Farmer’s Barn Book, ad- 
vertised in your book list. 

Yours Respectfully. 

P. S.—I send this in common letter. You state in 
GLEANINGS that letters containing smal! amounts of 
money pass very safely through the mails. My ex- 
perience has been quite different, having lost fully 
one-half eent in that way. Cc. W. 

Clifton, Tenn., June 13th, 1877. 

Nothing in the shape ofa name could be 
found either on the letter or envelope, except 
the “C. W.” We found on our mailing list a 
name that we presume is the right one, but 
had it not been for that, $1.50 more would 
have been lost. By the way, we have quite a 
bundle of letters from unknown friends, and 
as many of them contained money we presume 
they too are complaining about the careless- 
ness or dishonesty of some one. It really 
makes one feel sad, to look over these letters 
from some earnest hopeful worker and feel 
that we are obliged to keep his money without 
rendering him a single equivalent, just because 
he forgot to sign his name. We have several 
times written to the P. M. but it seldom does 
any good. Sometimes we have neither town 
nor state given, and last evening we received 
a postal, without “ever a word on it at all, 
at all.” 

Send 10 lbs. yellow com» fdn. by “Lightning Ex- 
press.” Six sqnare feet to the pound, cells worker 
size. Bees swarming, make no delay; can not wait. 
Bees working on the last 10 lbs. rou sent me as readi- 
ly as on natural combs. 

White clover just commenced blossoming. Barber- 
ry bushes plenty here, been in bloom ten days. Bees 
working onthem. Don’t know what they get. Tell 
us what you know about them as honey producers. 

JEREMY LAKE, North Easton, Mass., June 6th, °77. 


Who will tell us about barberry ? 
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We are having atremendons yield of honey; the 
trees are almost dripping with honey dew. In my 
particular neighborhood we have an abundance of 
sour wood, and persimmon which will come in, in a 
few days. The sour wood honey is very similar to 
the linden. W. L. MOOKES. 

Elkmont Springs, Tenn., May 29h, ’77. 


Please let me know if section boxes can be used 

without starters ; if so. how ? 
DAVID 8, SPRINGER, Berne, Ind., June Ist, ’77. 

Certainly they can be used, but if you suc- 
ceed in getting the bees to work in them, you 
would probably never get them apart without 
breaking the combs, for they would build 
across in all sorts of ways. The fdn. is to 
make them start at once and to insure one 
true comb in each frame. The separators are 
to make the combs exactly of a thickness. 





GOOD AND BAD WORK, &¢. 
Ihave been patronizing a home manufacturer for | 


spring of °76, took about 120 lbs. and increased to 52. 
Mice got in them last winter and destroyed H, and 
one lost its queen leaving me with but 37 now. I 
swarm artificially. Have two imported queens from 
D. Tremontani, of Bol , Italy. I sent last Sep- 
tember for 16 for myself and neighbors, 30f which 
died on the way. For express charges and daty we 


id $34.00. 

We have had too much rain this suring. Lost nearly 
all the honey from fruit bloom, though bees are doing 
well at present on black and honey locust, and white 
clover is just beginning to bloom. We Rave here but 
a poor market for honey. W. B. Couns. 

Arrow Rock, Mo., May 28th, 1877. 


MARKING HIVES FOR QUEENS. 

In May GLEANINGS page 117, Dr. C. M. Joslin tells 
us how he made 34 colonies from 2. in one season, and 
says he save all his queens in their firat fight, &. 
Please explain how he saved his queens, with the 
green paper, the tlowered shawl and the red paper. 

The different colors were to enable the young 
queens to avoid getting into the wrong hive 
by mistake ; when they first leave the hive, 


some sectional frames and section boxes; I am thor- | they carefully examine all its surroundings, 


oughly disgusted with the rough things and have got | 
through. The hive and fixtures you sent me are O K. | 


hovering over and all about it, going in and 


The tinned duck to cover the frames is the most per- | Out repeatedly, and seeming to recognize the 


fect fixture out of vour shop. 
sample box from Messrs. Sayles ot Hartford, Wis. 
Itis A No.1. Iam through patronizing homely work. 
E. HUNTER, Manchester, Mich., June l4th, °77. 

It seems to be rather a hard matter to get 
ordinary workers in wood to make smooth 
work, and we have had much trouble ourselves 
in getting the sections as we would like to 
have them; in fact it is only once in a while 
that we get a saw to cut just to suit us. The 
saws must have very small fine teeth, such as 
ordinary mill men seldom use, and they must 
be put in order by an expert. Now if you 
have nice clear tender pine, you can get nice 
smooth woods. We now use lumber that cost 
$31. per M. for sections, just to have them nice. 
A really nice section box is a pleasure to look 
at, but rough awkward twisted ones are 
enough to turn ail ones joys into sorrows, as 
we know full well by bitter experience. We 
agree with you about tin edged sheets of duck, 
to cover the frames; a colony of cross hybrids 


I have before me | great importance of being able to get back 


home safely ; in spite of all these precautions, 
they do sometimes get into the “wrong box,” 
for they have often been found at the entrance 
of neighboring hives, where they were proba- 
bly attracted by the humming of returning 
bees. By making the entrances of the hives 
unlike, by different colors or otherwise, it is 
supposed this loss may be avoided. It is cer- 
tainly very unwise to locate hives just alike 
in color and appearance very near each other. 
If they can not be as much as 6 feet apart from 
centre to centre, it is a very good idea to make 
the entrances unlike, especially when young 
queens may be expected to be taking their 
flight. 
“ROBBING” THE BEES, 


In this latitude we seldom have frost before the firet 
of Nov. and rarely any snow tn winter. Then how 
late in the season may werob our hives of honey 
and brood ? 


You can “rob” your hives as often as you 





may be shut up in second, without any danger | 


of killing a single bee, and as it keeps the bees 
entirely away from the chaff cushions they 
may be kept clean and soft. 


WHITEWOOD, OR TULIP HONEY. 


Bees are doing very well now; plenty of white clo- 
ver, and whitewood trees are just beginning to blos- 
som which makes the bees rather slight the clover. I[ 
think those whitewood trees furnish most of our clo- 
ver honey. Ss. H. Houeu. 
Rootstown, Ohio, June 12th, 1877. 


My bees, 4 colonies, have built out the fdn. you sent 
me and have it nearly filled with white clover honey, 
all in the anpes stories. As both stories are crammed 
full of bees, | suppose I shall have to commence to di- 
vide them soon and I will need more fdn. 

JOSEPH COOK, Jackson, Mich., June 12th, 1877. 


I bad chaff cushions on all those in the house apia- 
ry and I found they had more brood than the others. 
T have 116 to commence the season with. 

A. A. RICE, Seville, Ohio, April 18th, °77. 


Bees doing finely; went into winter quarters, or 
rather had on summer stands 128 stocks, First of 
May found me with 126 good stocks and two queenless 
ones. Bees have commenced swarming. Had one 
swarm on the Mth of May and two on the 18th which 
is about three weeks ahead of last year. Prospects 
ne for a heavy honey crop this year. 

GEO. W. KENNEDY, Carrollton, Mo., May 19, 77. 





MICE, A WARNING. 


In the spring of °75, I had 14 stocks, took 1400 Ibs. of 
sxtracted honey and increased to 25, 


Had 24 in the 


| like, and at any season of the year; and you 
| can take all or part, just as you feel disposed. 
| Of course you will not be so thoughtless as to 
| let the little fellows starve; your horse and 
‘cow are supplied several times a day, and 2 
| man who would let his barn get empty and 
| a’.\ow these domestic friends to starve, would 
| be taken in hand by the strong arm of the law 
if his neighbors did not held an indignation 
meeting and do something worse. We can 
not tell you how much honey you must leave 
in your hives any more than how much hay 
and oats you should have in your barn; you 
should look after the wants of your bees pre: 
cisely as you do after those of the pony and 
oid brindle. 
WHY TWO OR MORE STORIES ? 

Why have the hives two and three stories instead 
of one, and why can not all the work be done in a sin- 
gle box ? ‘ ENQUIRER. 

Kingston, La., June Ist, 1877. 

If you haveaone story hive full of bees, 
they will fill every cell with honey in about 
two days, during a good yield, and if you ex- 
tract, to give more room, you get thin, unri- 
pened honey. You must have two stories at 
least, so far as we can see, and many of our 
colonies at the present writing, need about 
three stories to give them room, until the hon- 
| ey in the sections is nicely capped over. 
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In comb built of fdn. bought of you last summer, 45% 
cells to the inch, I find drone and worker brood side by 
side. The cell seemed to fit both; notadesirable char- 
acteristic [ think. RrcwaRD FERRIS. 

Belleville, N. J., May t5th, 1877. 


Hurrak far fdn.1 It makes the most accommodating 
comb I ever heard of. Itjust suits the queen in eve 
respect, if she chooses to lay worker say she does 90, 
drone egg¢s it answers equally well. have frames side 
by side one full of worker the other of drone brood and 
the third has both. Mine is 4% cells to the inch fdn. I 
got some § to the inch from J. H. Nellis, which was the 
nicest I ever saw and had honey deposited in it in 4 hours. 
How is that for hich ? T. B. PaRgEr. 

Goldsboro, N. C., May 12th, 1877. 

We are very very glad indeed that Mr. Nel- 
lis iv succeeding so finely, especially, as he is 
using a machine of our make. We too have 
tearned all about the drones in the 414 to the 
inch size, and now always send 5 cells to the 
inch, where wanted for brood comb. 





TOADS EATING BEES. 


You may say to Wm. Payne, of Spencer, Ohio, that 
toads will eat bees, and live workers at that, as I proved 
to my satisfaction, by laying asmall bush on which a 
number of bees were clustered, in front of a large toad. 
‘The bees were snapped up as fast as his toadship could 
swallow them taking time however to give a wink of sat- 
isfaction as each bee slipped down. Toads are not tolera- 
ted in my apiary since that time. i . 

W. H. Fretcuer, Sauk Rapids, Minn. 


TEMPERATURE AT WHICH BROOD I8 INSURED. 
I have a small ahepaving. hive containing a queen and 
half a pint of bees. On Thursday May 24th, the ther- 
mometer went down to 34°. The next day it snowed and 
rained all day. Towards night I found every bee stiff and 
motionless. [carried the hive into the house and set it 
before the stove and in half an hour the bees revived, but 
they entirely deserted the brood comb and clustered on 
the side next the stove. The following day they were on 
the brood comb again, which leads me to conclude the 
brood is uninju 
At what temperature is it considered unsafe to expose 
brood as in uniting, transferring, or extracting ? 
J. H. Parsons, Franklin, N. Y., May 26th, 1877. 
Brood will stand about as much exposure 
as a mature bee, unless left out of the hive for 
some time, we have never had brood chilled so 
as to die, unless it was left away from the bees, 
during a very cool night with a light frost 
for instance. Frames of brood may be taken 
out, handled and replaced, even during freez- 
ing weather, without injury, but if left out 24 
hours or more, they are chilled beyond recov- 
ery even at a considerably higher tempera- 
ture. In making artificial swarms, or raising 
brood into the upper story before the season 
will warrant such work, beginners frequently 
have lessons, on this point, that are usually 
remembered. During warm summer weather, 
say not less than 80° sealed brood may be out 
of the hive until it hatches without being lost, 
but it seems to thrive best when kept from 90 
to 100°. Very small larve, if well supplied 
with food, will last 3 days, or until they starve, 
and it is by taking advantage of this fact that 
we are enabled to send larve for queen rear- 
ing by mail. 


I ree’d the two hives all right—much pleased with them. 
[ have transferred and my bees are —s proud of their 
new quarters. Ialso was proud when I transferred to 
see the comb so full of fine healthy brood. My bees are 
iu fine order. I have not lost one colony this wintcr. I 
intend to devote much attention to them this season. 

J.J. Wuirx, Clinton, Mich., May 16th, 1877. 


FIGHTING PATENT RIGHT MEN. 
Shung 876 Ibs. sealed poplar honey yesterday from 30 
colonies, the first 1 have taken this season. 
I return your book by to-day’s mail. Accept my thanks. 





Have routed Gillespie—“horse, foot and dragoons.” He 
has “vamoosed the ranche” and departed for parts un- 
known. I got an orderfrom Mr. Gould, properly execu- 
ted, to dismiss the suit from court, as it was brought un- 
authorizedly in his name. It cost me $78.00 cash, and if 
you could get bee-keepers to help me a little I would be 
under obligations. I made the fight for all and a little 
help would be thankfully received. 
J. F. Monre@omeEry, Lincoin, Tenn., May 23d, ’77. 

It may be well to inform our new readers 
that Gillespie sued our friend M., for using a 
two story hive, claiming that his patent covered 
all two story hives in existence, and made him 
the trouble and expense above narrated. Such 
fellows almost deserve treating as highway 
robbers, and so far as we can learn the whole 
patent right business is almost all in the hands 
of just such thieves. Have we been too rough 
on them ? 4 


One of my old queens does not lay any eggs. What is 
the cause? I have to give the swarm brood from other 
hives. The queen is a fine looking queen. 

Wu. St. Martz, Moonshine, Ills., May 21st, 1877. 


We occasionally find a queen that does not 
lay, but such cases are not very common, 
without the bees rearing another before she 
fails entirely. The remedy is to remove her 
and substitute another, for they will probably 
never take steps to rear a queen, so lom® as 
they have onein the hive. We have several 
times found colonies badly run down, from 
this very cause, but we usually found defect- 
ive wings or something of the kind, if the 
queen had never laid at all. Cases where an 
old queen ceases laying, without a young 
one being reared, are still more rare. 


I found a swarm of bees in our woods andI with the 
help of another man cut the tree down and we put them 
into a movable frame hive with the transferred comb and 
now, three days later, they are working splendidly.. They 
were in a crooked tree at about the height of 80 feet. 

GEO. ROSEKELLY, Huron, Ohio, May 17th, 1877. 


CLIPPING QUEEN'S WINGS BEFORE THEY BEGIN 
TO LAY. 

I receive GLEANINGS very regularly and read it care- 
fully, yet | go wrong sometimes. [ hadaswarm witha 
young queen to run off early this spring, and cropped five 
others to be sure of them, and I found after that neither 
of them were fertilized and tried to have them fertilized 
in confinement, but failed. I think it can’t be did so I 
lost them. I would recommend you to tell yourA BC 
boys not to crop any till they are sure they are ready to 
lay as some are resdy much sooner than others. 

y bees swarmed here by the first of April and some of 
> swarms will be ready to swarm again by the first of 
une. 

I wish to try your comb fdn. but think the hot sun here 
in this dry hot climate will cause it to melt and fall, but 
if it does not on a fair trial I will order more of you in the 


fall. Taos. H. MILLER. 

Crawford, Texas, May 20th, 1877. 

We entirely agree with you friend M., that 
“it can’t be did,” (fertilizing the queens in con- 
finement), but you certainly did not read your 
journals with sufficient care, or you would 
never have clipped the wings of five queens be- 
fore they had commenced laying. Thanks for 
your note of warning tothe A BC boys. If 
natural combs do not melt down with you, you 
need have no fear of the fdn., for it is beeswax 
and nothing else. 

I have been reading the back numbers of your valuable 
Bee journal, beginning with Vol. I and going regularly 
through to Vol. 1V. It has opened a new world of. inter- 
est to me, and such literature in connection with a few 
hives of bees Which we have lately secured, will be an 
abiding source of pleasure. I hope, with practical advice 
from your paper to make a profit on bees next year. Our 
place is covered with white clover, the old garden in 
which the hives stand, is knee deep with it in full bloom 
and the bees are giving us beautiful honey. We also have 
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JULY 





larze persimmon orchards (natural ones) which the bees 
have attacked very eagerly. Will that make good honey ? 
Our hives are double story Langstroth. Will it be safe to 
take every thing from the upper story, leaving the whole 
lower story for supplies ? J 
Your correspondent Dr. Peters interests me greatly. 
Mas. 8. D. TRURMOND. 


Dry Grove, Miss., May 22d, 1877. 

We have heard but little said of the quality 
of persimmon honey; will our Southern friends 
please tell us about it? We consider it per- 
fectly safe as a general thing to take all the 
honey from the upper story at any season of 
the year. Should the bees however take a no- 
tion to move into the upper story, brood and 
all as they sometimes do, it would be unwise 
to take their honey, without first looking to 
see if the lower story were well supplied. 





FOUL BROOD AND SALICYLIC ACID. 


Iam sorry to say I have (practically) lost all my 
bees since February by a virulent attack of foul brood. 
Salicylic acid was utterly useless. although I used it 
much more thoroughly than the Germans direct. I[ 
took end‘ess pains and went to great expense to cure 
the plague, but it ran its course and now I have about 
two quarts of bees divided among four hives. All the 
rest are dead and their combs melted down. Liguri- 
ans, Hungarians and blacks suffered alike. I have 
had experience enough to know there is foul brood, 
and foul brood—get the right (or rather wrong sort) 
and salicylic acid is of no use. JOHN HUNTER. 

5 Eaton Rise, Ealing, England, May 17th, 1877. 


I wintered on summer stands, with no protection, 
and have lost fully 60 per cent. WM. PAYNE. 
Spencer, Medina Co., Ohio. 


Our bees have wintered very well, as the winter in 
Germany was very mild and the bees have had some 
fine days for a cleansing flight. But the weather du- 
ring the months ot March, April, and even in May 
was thus dreadful, that our colonies did not thrive be- 
cause many a bee perished in fits search for water and 
honey. The fruit trees are now in full blossom but 
rain and cold weather do not allow the bees to gather 
honey or pollen, and so we shall not have so many 
and early swarms as in other years. 

C. T. H. GRAVENHORST. 

Brunswick, Germany, May 19th, °77. 











A WORD IN FAVOR OF THE LIGHT COLORED BEES, 


We have never had such a demand or made as many 
sales of colonies and queens, as this spring; although 
our prices are higher than the average asked by oth- 
ers, we must say that we have all we can do so far, 
filling orders. The strangest thing about it is that 
our bees should be so much in demand, as they are 
those light colored ones, you Know, that some breed- 
ers call lazy bees. It seems to us that many want just 
that kind, from the way the cask comes in. The fever 
for the “imported” will wear off after we all learn to 
keep our colonies in good condition, and not keep di- 
viding them merely because they are so gentle and 
easy to handle. Is not that the trouble to some ex- 
tent, friend Novice? A colony of cross hybrics gen- 
erally have their own way, are not divided, and tink- 
ered to death ; hence the great amount of honey they 
seer, more than those lazy light colored bees we 
read of. 

We confess that we keep bees for the dollars and 
cents a8 well as pleasure, and so long as onr yellow 
pets continue to do as they have done in the past, we 
realiy can not say aught against them. 

J. M. Brooks & Bro., Elizabethtown, Ind. 


I have never had better success with my bees than 
this year. The yield is simply astonishing, and asa 
consequence I am devotedly attached to my pets. 
Am considered by half the town to have bees on the 
brain ; nevertheless, I never hesitate to-explain and 
exhibit the mysterie3 of the bee hive to all my coun- 
try friends, whoee astonishment and keen apprecia- 
tion give me the greatest satisfaction. I ama disciple 
of Bro. Moon and for a time was a contributor to his 
Journal, but business cares prevented me from ss 
as regular as I desired. I have Italianfzed my stoc 
from the progeny of one of Mr. Moon’s celebrated 
“Albinos” so called. No matter, however, what they 
are called, no better blood exists in Georgia. 

H. J. PETER, Macon, Ga., May 3lst, 1877. 








“e 


The white fdn. rec’d of you last year, F put tn upper 
story thisseason. The bees worked it out beautifully 
and Miled it with honey. I was prond of it, showing 
it to all my friends and thinking, what is there that 
man can not accomplish in the world of art? God 
created all and then gave man “ dominion” over all. 
But yesterday, | found from tenderness and weight, 
it bad drawn down against the bottom of the frames 
and made a sag just above. The natural tombs are 
allright. Neither were they as thick as the natura? 
comb. I mention this because I thought you would 
like to know. 

H. C, HERSPERGER, Keene, Ky., June 6th, °77. 

Almost all specimens of wax will sag more 
or less, but the white worse than the yellow. 
Had you cut your sheets so that the comb 
when finished would have not quite touched 
the bottom bar, we think you would have had 
none of the warping. A half inch space at the 
bottom usually suffices, but 34 is safer as a 
general thing. We want all our combs fast- 
ened to the bottom bar, but they should not 
strike it before they are finished. We can not 
discover that it makes any difference which 
way the fdn. is put in the frame. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 

You ~~ that before you liberate a queen, after be- 
ing caged for 48 hours, you see if the bees are good to 
her, and if they are not, you still leave her caged un- 
til they get good to her. Well, what I want to know 
is, how do vou tell when they are good to her ? 

Wa. T. SEAL, Chadd’s Ford, Pa., June Lith, °77. 

If the bees are clinging tightly to the cage, 
knotted together, and making that peculiar 
hissing noise that plainly indicates to one who 
is used to it, the presence of a strange queen, 
it will not do to release her. If, on the con- 
trary, they are clustered around the cage about 
as they are usually seen around the queen on 
the combs, caressing her with their antenne, 
and offering her food, it will be safe to let her 
out, even though she may have been caged 
only an hour, or perhaps not atall. <A few 
days ago we got an imported queen from Da- 
dant by mail, and as our customer was ina 
great hurry for his colony, we decided to try, 
or rather to run the risk of letting her out at 
once. The hive was opened very quietly with- 
out any smoke, and when the bees—very cross 
hybrids—had become tranquil, a comb was 
lifted out and placed against a post securely 
that we might have both hands to work with. 
Smoker was right at hand, in good trim, and 
the queen was then allowed to crawl out of 
the cage onto the comb of brood. They ap- 
proached her, offered her food, and as soon as 
she was walking quietly about on the comb, 
the frame was returned to the hive. In about 
an hour, she was hunted up again, and once 
more after about 5 hours. As eggs were found 
in the comb the next morning, the hive was 
shipped. 

When honey is coming in daily, perhaps 3 
queens out of 4 could be safely released in the 
same way, and it is quite likely that hundreds 
of queens are caged 48 hours that could have 
been laying all the time just as well or better ; 
and I should fee) much safer in letting a queen 
loose among the bees in this way, than in ca- 
ging her the usual time and then letting her 
out without paying any attention to the be- 
haviour of the bees. The colony above men- 
tioned had been queenless 5 days. The cells 
were all torn down ina few hours after the 
queen was put among them. 
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Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, doit with thy 
might.— Ecclesiastes, 9; 10. 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


66 cy !” gays some one, “As far as that is 





*concerned, we know how very well 
already, if you mean simply that we 
are to work hard to getit.” Ido mean that 
you shall work hard, not that you shall labor 
with your hands alone, but that you shall use 
all the powers God has given you; that in- 
stead of exhausting any one of them, you shall 
give a healthy exercise to them all, and have 
them grow and develop healthily. For many 
years, I have been employing hands in a man- 
ufacturing business, and while I made it a 
study to see how I could get good work done 
cheaply, I hope I have also, studied the traits 
and dispositions of those about me, with a 
view to their own good. I have employed 
mostly young people—boys and girls, and as 
ours is not 8 manufacturing town, I have al- 
ways had more applications for places than I 
could by any means use. Under the circum- 
stances, it would have been many times, much 
easier for me to have given places to only such 
as were quick and skilful, than to have taken 
much time and pains with some who seemed 
in some respects unfortunately unfitted for the 
work to be done. 

Shall we always purchase where we can 
purchase cheapest, and employ such hands as 
will give us the best labor for the money? 
Some may say that the most profitable people 
are not always pleasantest to have round, but 
that is not the point either; shall we always 


pleasures I know of. I have at different times 
in life worked for 12, 14, and sometimes even 
16 hours a day, but after once losing my health 
and afterwards regaining it, I feel pretty sure 
that 10 hours aday is as much as any one 
should devote to really hard labor. I do not 
know but I had better say labor for some one 
else, and especially indoor labor. It is well 
known that those who are passionately devo- 
ted to some of the open air industries such as 
fruit raising, gardening, and even bee culture, 
can labor hard from sunrise until sunset, and 
thrive on it; but it can scarcely be expect- 
ed that one who hires out by the day or month, 
to some one else, will have that enthusiasm 
that seems ina measure to prevent fatigue, 
and the consequences of working too many 
hours. 

Is it possible for us all to earn four or five 
dollars a day or something nearit? I think 
it. just as possible, as it is for you to have the 
fastest horse in your community—you have 
only to pay the price. “But we hav’n’t 
the moneyt” Ihave no doubt but that you 
may earn the money any one of you, but some 
of you would haye to work much longer than 
others. Jf you are willing to pay the price you 
can almost any one of you, command high 
wages for whatever you may be doing. Nay, 
farther, you can have work brought to you, 
without your taking any trouble to search for 
something to do. I mean this for women and 
girls, as well as men and boys, for I have had 
experience in employing them all, and I know 
full well, how eagerly real worth is sought out 
and bought at high prices. 

Very likely there will be many who are in- 





clined to argue, and disagree with me on this 
point, and who will insist that they have not 


choose to deal with those who are pleasant | the natural talent, &c., &c., but I feel sure that 
and profitable, or in other words shall we con- | the great trouble is that you are unwilling to 


sider our own comfort only? I do not know 
but lam getting into rather deep water, for 
very likely I shall before getting through, dis- 
play some of my own selfishness, which al- 
though it may be very plainly apparent to my 
friends, perhaps I shall not see at all. 

Every one has his peculiarities and dis- 
tinctive traits, and almost every one has a pe- 
culiar adaptation for some one thing or anoth- 
er; almost every one has also faults or infirm- 
ities that render them unfit for certain duties. 
There are people whose services are worth 
four or five dollars a day in almost any kind 
of business, while there are many more who 
are scarcely worth fifty cents a day. Do those 
work so much ‘harder. who get the largest 
price? Ido not think it is so much their 
working harder, as it is their bringing into 
play all their faculties, and applying their 
whoie mind to every little detail of the work 
they are doing. Now who do you suppose en- 
joys life, or rather enjoys his work most, the 
person who works for fifty cents, or the one 
who has several dollars a day? I think un- 
questionably the latter, if we except those who 
are injuring themselves by working too many 
hours in a day, or are overstraining some par- 
ticular faculty, or something of that nature. 
It is a pleasure, to exercise healthfully, any of 
the faculties or talents given us, and to feel 
that some power we hardly knew we possessed 
is growing and developing, is one of the keenest 





pay the price, rather than that you are in any 
way incapable, or not possessed of the wished 
for abilities. If you have but one arm, you 
certainly have difficulties to work against, but 
the loss of an arm is not to be compared with 
objectionable habits that very many possess 
who have two good arms; you can still have 
the high wages, if you will pay the price. 

I will try to point out to you the way in 
which the price is to be paid, judging princi- 
pally from my past experience. One very im- 
portant. thing in the commencement, is to be- 
come impressed with your own need of 
improvement, for one who thinks he is already 
ahead of the rest of his fellow beings, that no 
one appreciates him as he deserves, is in a very 
bad frame of mind indeed, to get better wages. 
If you, on the other hand, think you are get- 
ting all you deserve, or perhaps a little more, 
you are on very good ground. Should 
you feel Jike asking your employers if they 
could not advance your wages, there should 
be no harm at all in your doing so, providing 
you are willing to have them tell you just 
where you are lacking, and need improvement. 
I believe employers as a general thing will be 
very glad to talk over your mutual relations, 
when you come to them in that way. 

Perhaps it may be well to state here, that I 
consider everybody employed by some one 
else. You, my friend, are my employer and I 





try to think you pay me all I deserve; when 
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I am in the right frame of mind, E feel that you 
are all kinder and more liberal, than I merit, 
and then I go to my work with fresh vigor, 
and try to serve you better. 

We are all working for somebody; that 
somebody may be mankind in general, it may 
be the government, it may be those whom we 
expect to buy our produce, it may be a rail- 
road company, or some one who pays us so 
mach per hour to help him serve somebody 
else. If we are earning very much more than 
we get, somebody else will soon find it out, 
and we shall get an offer of better pay. If we 
are getting better pay than we deserve, some- 
body will offer to do the work that we do, 
cheaper, and then we shal! have to work for 
less, or look up another situation. Now if we 
are ready to do all this pleasantly, to let the 
law of demand and supply reguiate this mat- 
ter of labor just as it does other commodities, 
we have got a very good start. “ Knowledge is 
power,” is a very good motto for one who de- 
sires better wages, and he should set to work 
learning all about the business he is engaged 
in. If he is a worker in wood, let him learn 
all about the different kinds of wood, and how 
they behave under different circumstances. 
A bee hive will stand the weather vastly bet- 
ter if the heart side of the lumber be put 
toward the sun, and yet acarpenter of many 
years experience was surprised when told he 
must be sure to observe this point. On the 
same day a builder of wooden cisterns was 
employed to put up one in our cellar, and find- 
ing he could get no iron rivets in our town, 
he without my knowledge substituted copper 
ones saying he thought they would hold just 
as well. I afterward found our engine boy 
who is only 15, remonstrated in vain at the 
proceeding. The consequence was that after 
the first rain, which came in the night, the 
swelling of the pine staves sheared the copper 
rivets off as if they had been lead, and our cel- 
lar was flooded with water. Copper is a very 
pretty, nice and useful metal, but has not in 
nearly as great a degree as iron, the properties 
demanded for standing such a side strain as 
would be put upon the rivets. A man who 
has learned all these properties of wood and 
metals, would be well worth 25 cents a day, 
more than one who has not. The same point 
comes up in regard to the use of tools. A man 
was employed to overhaul our engine, and in 
doing so he broke two wrenches. Was the 
fault in the tools? One of them had been bro- 
ken and repaired, but for ali that, a really fine, 
keen mechanic would have taken a good look 
at it before using it in the place, and would 
have decided by inspection how much strain 
it would do to put upon it, and if it would 
not do the work it would have been laid aside 
uninjured. It was a small nickle plated 
wrench, that I valued very much. It is a fre- 
quent thing. for inexperienced mechanics to 
twist the heads from bolts, or to break off 
screws where it is very expensive and labori- 
ous to get the broken part out, yet they fre- 
quently say it was no fault of their own, “it 
nad to be done.” This I believe is a mistake. 
There are ways of removing bolts and screws 
in almost all cases, and that too without inju- 
ry. One who is ambitious, should make him- 
self master of all these little arts, and if he is 





careful rot to break anything, he will very 
soon be sought after, and offered good pay. 
Whatever may be the temptation, do not boast 
of your skill, but let your work do all the 
talking. 

Beware of accidents; they may be triffing 
in themselves, and seem of no great moment, 
and at first glance you may not see that the 
fault was in any way your own, yet a careful 
examination into these matters will show that 
they could almost always have been avoided. 
Accidents and breakages tell fearfally at the 
end of a year in an establishment where many 
hands are employed. Even if the broken 
things are promptly paid for, that is but a 
small part of it, for it causes loss of time and 
delay im replacing, and it very seldom answers 
exactly the place of the missing thing. Some 
people seem to be continually dropping things 
and a young friend whom 1am very anxious 
to have make progress, seems at times to have 
a knack of — every thing slip that her 
fingers touch. It is true that she seldom 
breaks anything, but when things go rolling 
about the floor, it takes time to gather them 
up, and for the rest to look at it and laugh, 
and in debating what wages I could afford to 
pay her, I felt it a duty to take this into con- 
sideration. There are others who have no 
fault of this kind, yet have others just about 
as bad, or even worse. One will work so 
slowly, that a person of quick and active tem- 
perament would “go crazy” to use a common 
expression, just to look at him. Ionce saw a 
couple of carpenters who had bcen employed 
at a very low price, and one, to stop and look 
at them, would suppose they were trying to 
see how slowly they could move, and have it 
called work. Evidently the only event they 
looked forward to with pleasure in this world, 
was the call to dinner. Perhaps nothing is 
more trying to me, than to have hands appar- 
ently bent on nothing else but to pass away 
the time in some way, until it is time to stop 
work. Others there are who have none of 
these habits, but who are disorderly; will 
scatter their work on the floor and have it 
stepped upon, will make a litter of all the rem- 
nants, even when desired to take time to put 
them away in the proper baskets, and who will 
leave their tools and matertia!s just where they 
happen to get done using them, in spite of all 
that can be said—beg pardon, I did not quite 
mean that last, for it will pot quite harmonize 
with my closing up; perhaps I should say 
rather, in spite of repeated requests to do oth- 
erwise. Another thing that spoils the value 
of one’s services, is getting vexed or impatient 
with one’s work. I certainly know something 
of it, for it perhaps more than anything else, 
mars my value asa mechanic. Ido pot get 
angry with my work as I did once, but 1 de- 
feat myself greatly, by being in too greata 
hurry, to do my work well. Very skilful - 
ple almost always, work slowly and deliber- 
ately. Not with the slowness before men- 
tioned, for the most skilfal, are the busiest, 
they work with brains as well as hands, but 
they take ample time to do each part of their 
work thoroughly and completely. Taking in 
all the points, making no mistakes, and for- 
getting nothing. One who quarrels with his 
tools, who gets angry at his work, and indulges 
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in exclamations such as “there! see if you 
won't go down,” “break then! you sinner” as 
he strikes a tremendous blow with his ham- 
mer, or throws his tools across the shop if 
they do not please him, is certainly worse than 
a man with one arm, if ke can not rid himself 
of such a temper. 

There should be no “blasting,” nor “blasted 
hopes,” for a good workman is seldom disap- 
pointed or surprised at the way his work be- 
haves. His nails do not split out, because he 
does not undertake to drive them where he is 
not sure they can be driven, and when he un- 
dertakes to drive a nail, he sees at a glance 
what kind of a nail he holds, his hammer is 
one that is not loose in the handle, is neither 
too light nor too heavy, and in his practiced 
hand it does exactly the work he wishes it to 
do. Perhaps beys are much more inclined to 
get nervous and fidgety with their work than 
are girls, and in these days of young America, 
when many are ambitious to doa good job 
without very much showing, there is very 
much of a liability to disappointment and dis- 
gust with mechanical work. Take my advice 
boys, and when you find out what you caa not 
do, instead of giving up, get the best mechanic 
you know of, to show you, and practice pa- 
tiently after his showing, keep trying, and 
study the subject in all its branches. Study 
saws, study hammers and nails; whenever you 
see a box nicely made, look it over carefully. 
When you go into the stores, look at the small 
light boxes goods are put up in, and do not 
rest satisfied until you can make a neat job of 


everything about a bee hive, even if it takes | — 
The last thing per- | 


vou weeks to do just one. 
haps I shall talk of this month, is 
ACCURACY, 


and the subject is of so much importance that | 


What can I say to the boys and girls, aye and | OF ters from Those Who Have Made 


to the older ones too, to make them more care- ; 


i have given it a heading by itself as you see. 


ful to be accurate? Great numbers of girls 
come to me for work, and they are perfectly 
willing to work for fifty cents per day. The 
work is light, and would be pleasant and easy, 
yet I dare not trust them to undertake it, be- 
cause they would not be accurate. They 
would forget, or be thinking of something else, 
and rather than take the responsibility of keep- 
ing a constant watch on them, we choose to 
pay from one to two dollars per day, just to 
get somebody that will be careful. An order 
came for frames from away down in Mississip- 
pi. The hand who put them up forgot to put 
in the side bars, and after our distant custom- 
er had put his money safely in our hands, and 
paid the expensive express charges to such a 
distant point, he had no frames to use in his 
hives after all. He sent a telegram at once 
asking me to pay for it as well as the express 
charges, and 1 think it was right that I should 
do so. Now all this expense, delay and troub- 
le came from—I do not know positively, but I 
rather think, from talking to some of the oth- 


er hands while the work was being put up. | 


Had the one who did it, said mentally, “There 
are the top bars, and no mistake, for they have 
the grooves in them for the comb guides, and 
these are the side bars, for they are grooved 
across the ends, and there are just twice as 
many of them as of the top bars, here are the 





bottom bars for they are not grooved at all. 
These are the corners, and these the comb 
guides and everything is certainly just as it 
should be.” 

Now although it has taken some time to tell 
this, it can be gone over in the mind, as fast as 
the hands can possibly travel, but the eyes 
must be on the work, and the tongue still. Is 
this too severe? It all rests with you my 
friends ; if you are unwilling to pay the price, 
you must be content with ordinary wages. 

Many people excuse themselves for inaccura- 
cy, by saying the fault belonged to some one 
else. Quite a number of our May journals 
were reported as being folded wrongly, the 
first page being on the leaf next the Jast. No 
one could tell how it came so. As the June 
No. was being mailed, I picked up one at ran- 
dom, and found it in the same predicament. 
Three more were opened, and found the same; 
of course the whole lot were overhauled, and I 
fear the girls who folded and sewed them were 
overhauled a little roughly too, for it is a rath- 
er serious matter to have hands who pay so 
little attention to their work that they do not 
know whether the books they are making are 
readable or not. I presume each one of them 
feels sure they did not do-it, but for all that, 
they will probably keep a sharp lookout for 
more such mischief, and as the fau!t all really 
rests on myself, J shall try to look sharp too, 
or you my friends will be obliged to cut down 
my wages. If you do, I shall not blame you, 
but will try to think I deserve it. 

Continued next month. 


DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Mopes. 





ee Culture a Failure. 


7 AST fall 


have now but ten. 


I had 56 swarms of bees in good condition, 
Seven packed in chaff and left 
on summer stand came through, but were very 
weak in numbers; one dwindled away until only about 
one-half pint of bees was left, then swarmed cut and the 
queen got killed. The six left, I think will sueceed. Ten. 
left on summer stand with chaff pillows over frames, ali 


dead; some of them lived till the last of April. Four 
swarms buried, all dead when I unearthed them the 
forepart of April. Thirty-five swarms I put in bee cellar 
Nov. 14th, and gave them a fly three or four times in the 
warm days of Feb.. but they got caught out in a big snow 
storm the first of March ; some hives were entirely cov- 
ered with snow. When I could get them in again, | found 
16 of them dead, and the rest have since dwindled to four 
stocks. My hopes are blasted. AVERY Browy. 

P. 8.—Dr. Maxon, of Whitewater, Wis., put 84 swarms 
in his cellar under his dwelling house last Nov., took 
them out April 16th, gave them no fly during that time. 
I saw several of his hives opened April 14th, no mould, no 
dead bees on bottom of hive—bees plenty and honey also 
—had done nothing to them only set them out till I saw 
him open several hives—every one of the said $4 appeared 
in first rate condition. He uses one story Langstroth 
hives with 8 frames; runs for box honey almost exclu- 
sively. AVERY Brown. 

Delavan, Wis., May 15th, 1877. 

Many reports seem to strengthen the idea 
that it ¢ a disease—that our bees may winter 
beautifully one winter, and die badly the next, 
with precisely the same treatment. 


My bees wintered poorly. I had too many in a small 
place; 103 in a cellar 12x14. The cellar hottom was about 
134 inches deep with dead bees this spring. I set them 
out April 12th. Ninety-three were alive but some hed 





only afew bees and they have since dwindled down to 
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less than fifty, mostly by swarming out and joining 
other swarms. I began to think I would have to put 
into Blasted Hopes department, but if they behave now, 
1 will try to build them up. E. A. SHELDON. 

Independance, Iowa., May 21st, 1877. 

We have hunted over all our letters, and the 
above is the best ‘“‘blasted hopes” we can find. 
If it is a mistake we beg pardon. 











N some of my hives I find that the combs of sev- 

eral frames are united together, so that I cannot 
©) }i't them out separately. How can it be done 
without killing some bees, if separated with a knife 
or other implement? And how can this welding to- 
gether of the combs be prevented. 

Though | never yet had but black bees (all my_colo- 
nies being descendants of a single biack one), I find 
among them some bearing the marks of pure Italians 
—three yellow rings, and some those of hybrids—one 
ortwo yellow rings. There are no Italians nearer 
than four miles trom my place, as far as 1 know. 
What may be the cause of these marks ?” 

Is mouldy comb of any value except for wax? Can 
it be used tor breeding purposes ? J. BALSINGER. 

Highland, Marion Co., Il!., June 9, 1877. 

P. s.—I have found that the blossoms of the per- 
simmon are much visited by bees; they must be rich 
in honey. 


| Drive the bees entirely from the attached combs by 
smoke and shaking, then with a thin knife cur and 
straighten, and afterwards beware about placing them 
too close to each other. It takes time, but the worst 
—- bs can be made level and smooth, by care and pa- 
tience. 

The Italians very often hybridize stocks four or five 
miles away ; it may be that they have mixed with the 
bees in the woods nearer than you imagine, and it 
may be that the drones and queens meet when located 
at that distance. 

Put your mouldy combs one at a time in the centre 
of a strong stock of Italians; examine them next day, 
and you will think some sleight of hand has been at 
work. | 

I had one swarm of bees to leave its hive in April; 
it had plenty of honey and pollen, and abcut two 
quarts of bees. Another lett its hive May luth ; it had 
no honey but plenty of young bees; about the same 
number as the first one. Explain. 

G. W. EDMUNSTON, Slagle P. O., Mo., May 14, 1877. 


[The first one swarmed out probably because it was 
weak; the second one because it was out of honey. 
The latter is the most frequent cause, perhaps of all, 
and they often abscond, scemingly, because they are 
nearly out.! 


Iam infatuated with this sample section box you 
sent me. I had itin running order, toundation and 
all, in less than a minute. Your plan of fastening is a 
great invention. W.C. GRIER, Lamar, Mo., June 14. 


[Very glad indeed are we to have earned your ap- 
proval, and now to illustrate how widely people dif- 
ter, we will give an extract from one who received 
precisely such a sample box. ] 


Your frame is like the rest of such wares that I 
have seen; too frail, rough, and carelessly mate. 
When put up it is out of shape. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., June 19th, 1877. 


The hybrids bought of you take the lead in our 
yard; they are splendid workers. White clover just 
opening. Ours have been working on the grape tor a 
week. J. W. BARCLAY, South Oil City, Pa., June 15. 

[There! don’t you see whut fun it is to sell hy- 
brias ?} 


**Honor to whom honor is due.” See GLEANINGS, June 
No., page 161. After that date I found one colony dead, 
cause, neglect on account of other business, leaving me 65 
colonies. About five years ago, a swarm came out (I was 
not at home) and settled ; my wife supposed they would 
go back, as the old queen’s wing had been clipped, but 
the old queen had been superseded and a lot of young 
ones reared. She was not in a hurry about hiving them 
and they went to the woods, this is the amount of our 
loss since I commenced keeping bees on improved princi- 
ples. E. Liston, Virgil City, Mo., June 6th, 1877. 








FRIEND OLDT of New Berlin, Pa., has sent us a 
bee-hiving apparatus. The plan is to have the colony 
on a platform so nicely balanced that when the swarm 


leaves, the hive sinks enough to close the entrance. 
As the bees have been previously taught to go out and 
in through an empty hive, they return to it as soon as 
they miss the queen. She is kept from going by a 
queen yard similar to Quinby’s. The machine will 
work without doubt; if it does not as it is, it certain- 
ly can be made to Go so. Now then, willit pay? We 
cannot even make a trial of it, without setting apart 
a colony and letting it get filled up in a way that 
would cost us perhaps $5.00, and very likely it would 
not swarm then, for not one colony in ten sends out a 
swarm when supplied with sections filled with fdn. 
We cannot make a machine for everv colony, for they 
cost several dollars each, and the inconvenience of 
having our hives all encumbered in this way, would 
be out of the question. Why will you, my friends, 
waste your money in patenting things so impractic- 
able? We have returned the machine, paying all ex- 

enses, and we are willing to do this so long as there 
8 any probability of getting hold of anything that is 
really valuable. 





THREE SIZES 


‘DIRECT DRAFT 
SMOKERS. 


Extra large 2 inch tube...... $1 75 
WU WEEE ebsacasccescecctcccesss SOO 
Standard 2 inch tube ........ <a 
OE GRA dic kes viacwesiassvciéc: 3. 
Small 13% inch tube............ 1 00 
Per maii..... heoaae epeka tanto’ 1 25 
These smokers differ only in size. 
F. BINGHAM, 
7-8 Abronia, Mich. 


THE 


British Bee Journal, 


Is a large, beautifully printed, and profusely illus- 
trated MONTHLY; clear type and fine heavy paper. 
Itis conducted by CHARLES NASH ABBOTT, Han- 
well, W., London, England. Annual subscription, 
half-a.guinea. 
We willsend it with GLEANINGS and pay all postage 
for $2.50. 


At a Cost of less than ONE 
CENT per week. 
The Nid, 


Apriculturist & Our American Farmer, 


A Plain Practical Journal, devoted to the Farming, 
Gardening and Household interests. Tells when and 
how to plant. Hints for each month. Domestic Econo- 
my, illustrations, etc. Only 50 Cemts per year. Sam- 
ple copies on receipt of stamp. 

Address N. J. AG’L’ST & OUR AM. FARMER, 
5-7 20 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 























You cannot look over the back No’s of GLEANINGS 
or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless they 
are in some kind of a Binder. ho has not said— 
“Dear me what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it’s no where to be found.” Put 
each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it comes. 
and you can sit down happy, any time you wish to find 
any thing you may have previously seen even though 
it were months ago. 

Binders tor GLEANINGS (wi'l hold them for four 
years) gilt lettered, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, ac- 
cording to ~ rg For table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. 2. Send in your 
orders. A. I. ROOT, Me lina, 0 











